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Program of the Eleventh Annual Meeting 
American Association of Junior Colleges 


9:00 
9:30 
10:00 


10:30 


11:00 


11:30 


12:00 
12:30 


2:15 


2:45 


Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, California 


TUESDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 18 


Registration of Delegates and Visitors 
Introduction of Visitors 
AGGTOCSS OF WECM. 2c ccc ccc cccccccccscces Vierling Kersey 
Superintendent, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California 
“The Plan of Co-operation between Stephens College and 
Menlo Junior College and Other Colleges”. ...James M. Wood 
President, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 
Ns 5.9 rk 684408 4509084900004 Lowry S. Howard 
President, Menlo Junior College, Menlo Park, California 
“The Assimilation, Success, and Attitude of the Junior College 
Graduates of 1926 to 1929, Inclusive, in Universities and 


POUrTOGr COTM «nn ccc ccc cccccceseseees Wyatt W. Hale 
Registrar and Assistant to the President, 


Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama 


Adjournment 

Group Luncheons 

Private Junior College Group........ John W. Barton, Chairman 
President, Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, Tennessee 


Public Junior College Group...Dr. William H. Snyder, Chairman 
Director, Los Angeles Junior College 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Report of Research Committee.................06. L. W. Smith 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California 


“The Development of Physical Education and Athletics in 
Dees GH oxo 6 0k eek neeenwnnenvse G. H. Vande Bogart 


President, Northern Montana School, Havre, Montana 


“The Junior College Library”............ Miss Winifred Skinner 
Librarian, Pasadena Junior College 

Discussion 

Appointment of Committees 

Adjournment 
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10:30 
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TUESDAY EVENING 
Annual Dinner 
“Certain Aspects of the Junior College Situation” 
Dr. Robert G. Sproul 
President, University of California 


Adjournment 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 19 


“The Development of the Junior College in California” 
W. W. Kemp 
Dean, School of Education, University of California 
“The Junior College as an Extension of the University” 
Stanton C. Crawford 
Director, The Johnstown Junior College of the 
| University of Pittsburgh 
“Junior College Standards in Terms of an Integrated Second- 
ee TI «oo + 604568 hese wenxcenes Ralph H. Bush 
Director, Santa Monica Junior College 
Discussion 
Report of the Committee on Standards.......... H. G. Noffsinger 
President, Virginia-Intermont College 
(This report is read at this time so that members may be pre- 
pared to give it full discussion at the afternoon session) 
Adjournment 
Group Luncheons 
Private Junior College Group........ John W. Barton, Chairman 
Public Junior College Group...Dr. William H. Snyder, Chairman 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Report of the Committee on Standards 
Discussion of Report 

Announcements 

Adjournment 


THURSDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 20 
“Some Aspects of National Survey of Secondary Education” 
William M. Proctor 
Professor of Education, Stanford University 


“The Junior College—What Manner of Child Shall This Be?” 
Walter C. Eells 


Professor of Education, Stanford University 
Reports of Committees 
Adjournment 


























Address of Welcome 


NICHOLAS RICCIARDI* 


Superintendent Kersey’s absence 
I am sure you very readily appre- 
ciate is absolutely unavoidable. 
Only conditions beyond his control 
prevent his attending this very im- 
portant meeting. Yesterday after- 
noon, as I was leaving Sacramento, 
Superintendent Kersey told me that 
he was sorry indeed not to be able 
to participate in this conference 
and become better acquainted with 
every one of you. “Convey to the 
members of the conference,” he said 
to me, “my warmest regards and 
personal greetings as well as the 
greetings of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. Say to them that we appre- 
ciate the honor which they have ac- 
corded us by holding this meeting 
in California, where we have many 
junior colleges and where we have, 
of course, many junior college prob- 
lems which their deliberations can 
help us to solve.” 

Some of the problems which con- 
cern us, Superintendent Kersey 
points out, are the defining of the 
functions of the junior college in 
terms of an acceptable philosophy 
of secondary education; the build- 
ing of curricula suited to the needs, 
the interests, and the abilities of 
junior college students and suited 
also to the employment outlets in 


* Chief of Division of City Secondary 
Schools, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California. The address of 
welcome was to have been given by Vier- 
ling Kersey, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, who was unavoidably de- 
tained by illness in his family. 


the area which the junior college 
serves; the providing of adequate 
state financial aid for junior college 
education; the providing of a scien- 
tific procedure for establishing jun- 
ior colleges; the articulation of the 
senior and of the four-year high 
school with the junior college; the 
articulation of the junior college 
with institutions of university 
grade. 

The solution of these and other 
important problems requires what 
Briggs and others call “‘co-operative 
endeavor.” In our co-operative en- 
deavor in California you will be glad 
to know, I am sure, that our state 
university is giving us wise counsel 
and cordial support. Not many 
years ago we seemed to have no 
definite answer to this question, 
“What is a junior college?” Today 
our president of the University of 
California and our State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction seem 
to be in agreement in answering 
that question. President Sproul in 
his inaugural address made a state- 
ment concerning the junior college 
which I know will be of interest to 
you. 

Said President Sproul: 


Another educational activity which 
has grown up in the field which was 
formerly occupied by the university 
alone is the junior college. In 1907 
a law was passed authorizing the 
high-school board of any high-school 
district “to prescribe post - graduate 
courses of study for the graduates of 
such high schools.” Fresno high 
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school was first to take advantage of 
this law, and by 1914 there were ten 
of these “upward extensions of the 
high school,” with a combined enroll- 
ment of about seven hundred stu- 
dents. The law of 1917 recognized 
the junior college as an integral part 
of the secondary school system of the 
state and made financial provision for 
it on the same basis as for high schools. 
Subsequent legislation has brought the 
junior college to a position of assured 
permanence in California and last year 
some 20,000 students enrolled in its 
thirty-four centers, more or less. Any 
plans for the development of higher 
education in California must take into 
account the junior college, and we are 
pleased that this should be so. It may 
not be amiss, however, to call atten- 
tion to the fact that according to all 
its proponents the major responsibility 
of the junior college is to offer an op- 
portunity for public education of post-— 
high-school grade to individuals who 
are not planning to enter the profes- 
sions, and that the intention of all 
junior college legislation, as well as the 
trend of all educational theory, is to 
limit the junior college to the years 
preceding the mid-point of the four- 
year college, the line of division be- 
tween general and special or profes- 
sional education. Going forward on 
the course prescribed both by theory 
and legislation, the junior college 
movement will be a significant and 
helpful development. Masquerading as 
four-year institutions or trying merely 
to duplicate the first two years of a 
university, these colleges can never 
achieve their highly useful purposes. 


Superintendent Kersey states: 


The most important educational ac- 
complishment in the field of junior col- 
lege education in the state of Califor- 
nia is that which is being recorded by 
certain institutions which have devel- 
oped technical courses and semi-pro- 
fessional courses while devising cur- 
ricula which point to the acceptance 
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by the junior college of the theory that 
its important function is to provide for 
the needs of those individuals who 
may not go on to higher institutions 
and who soon determine not to do g0. 


Of course it must be understood 
that President Sproul and Superin- 
tendent Kersey, in emphasizing the 
semi-professional function of the 
junior college as the major respon- 
sibility, are not slighting the sery- 
ice which the junior college can and 
does render through its pre-profes- 
sional curricula. 

The next largest junior college in 
the United States, the Los Angeles 
Junior College, is giving concrete 
evidence of its belief that the major 
responsibility of the junior college 
lies in the semi-professional field, 
In a very interesting booklet en- 
titled A New Type of College Train- 
ing, published by the associated stu- 
dents of the Los Angeles Junior 
College, appears a foreword by Dr. 
William H. Snyder, director of the 
institution, which reads as follows: 


Los Angeles Junior College wishes 
to be of service to all young men and 
women of Los Angeles who desire edu- 
cational opportunities beyond those 
afforded by the high schools. In order 
to do this, two different kinds of cur- 
ricula are offered —the Semi-Profes- 
sional and the Certificate. The Semi- 
Professional curricula are open to all 
high-school graduates and are de- 
signed to give a balanced cultural and 
vocational training. The aim is not 
only to give to each student a specific 


skill which will enable him to enter: 


economic production, but also to give 
him a vision of his intellectual and 
social environment. The Certificate 
curricula are for those students who 
have qualified for entrance to the Uni- 
versity of California and desire uni- 
versity training. They duplicate, as far 
as possible, the work given at the Uni- 




















Address of Welcome 


versity. Students pursuing these cur- 
ricula will receive advanced standing 
at the University. This booklet has 
been prepared to acquaint students in- 
tending to enter Los Angeles Junior 
College with the aims and purposes of 
the semi-professional work given here. 
This work is of collegiate grade but 
does not follow academic traditions. 


To discharge this major respon- 
sibility effectively requires the so- 
lution of many problems in second- 
ary education. To solve these 
problems we must be open-minded 
and co-operative. The conferences 
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of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges are fine expressions of 
co-operative endeavor in the best 
and finest sense. In these confer- 
ences we should find practical aid 
in the solution of the important 
problems which confront us. We 
hope, however, that in this meeting 
in California you will find not only 
practical aid for the solution of 
your problems but also time and op- 
portunity to enjoy yourselves while 
you are in the state. It is idle and 
futile, of course, to say to you that 
you are welcome, thrice welcome. 














Long Beach—Menlo—Stephens Co-operation 


JAMES M. WOOD* 


The Long Beach—Menlo—Stephens 
Coliege experiment is but one of 
the movements looking to a dras- 
tic reorganization of secondary edu- 
cation, including the liberal arts 
college in so far as it touches gen- 
eral and public education. The rea- 
sons for such reorganization are 
many. Among the most cogent are 
the loss of student interest through 
questionable curriculum content and 
needless repetitions, and the con- 
stantly increased financial burden 
to the community. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


The reconstruction of a curricu- 
lum involves an analysis of objec- 
tives, an examination of existing 
practices in the light of those ob- 
jectives, a determining of the type 
of experience necessary to their 
realization, the discovery and ex- 
pression of that experience, the set- 
ting up of appropriate and adequate 
administrative machinery, as well 
as an intensive study of the particu- 
lar difficulties involved. 

The ultimate objective of society 
is to produce an individual who is 
socially competent. This social com- 
petence is dependent upon the type 
of experience to which the indi- 
vidual has been subjected, and this, 
in turn, is determined by the ave- 
nues of impression, interpretation, 
and expression that have been 
opened to him. It would therefore 


* President, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


seem that the function of education 
is to introduce the student to those 
fields from which worth-while ex. 
periences may be gleaned and to 
give him a technique for interpret- 
ing these experiences in terms of 
their human values. 

What is the source from which 
the raw materials of experience may 
be drawn? Manifestly, there is but 
one, and that is from Nature. It 
therefore becomes the objective of 
the whole educational process to 
open the doors and to lead the stu- 
dent to the truth as it exists in Na- 
ture (science), to assist him in ac- 
quiring a technique for interpreting 
those truths in terms of his own 
experiences (the humanities), and 
to apply those interpretations to the 
solution of human problems (social 
science). 

The function of institutional edu- 
cation is threefold: the mastery of 
basic techniques needed for the ac- 
quisition and interpretation of ex- 
periences; the mastery of the highly 
specialized techniques of a given 
profession; and the acquisition of 
a fund of general information 
needed for satisfactory and satisfy- 
ing participation in community and 
family life. The first is clearly the 
function of the elementary school; 
the second, of the _ professional 
school of the university. Between 
the two lies the field of so-called 
secondary collegiate, or general 
education. 

No system of education which 
does not provide definitely for the 
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mastery by all students of those 
techniques needed in the acquisi- 
tion of basic human experiences can 
pe called public. This is clearly the 
function of the elementary schools 
and their unstinted support has 
peen the sine qua non of the Ameri- 
can public school policy. The ques- 
tion that leaders of educational 
thought have left unanswered to 
this day is how much time is actu- 
ally needed for imparting these 
techniques, and what financial sup- 
ort can be legitimately demanded. 
The fact itself has been definitely 
decided by the American public; 
these two questions must be an- 
swered by the schoolman himself 
and tentatively, at least, quite soon. 

The American mind is definitely 
committed to the support of the 
elementary school and it seems 
justly so. It is likewise committed 
to the policy of professional train- 
ing at public expense, a policy that 
is at least open to serious debate. 
Between these two lies a third field 
that now demands attention. It is 
the field of general education. What 
social values attach, what time is 
needed, and how should the cost be 
distributed ? 


CURRICULUM PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


If the function of the elementary 
schools be to open the doors to the 
fields of racial experience through 
a mastery of basic techniques, it 
clearly is the next step to introduce 
the student to that experience. The 
curriculum problem involved is the 
organization of courses designed to 
introduce the student to the fields 
from which experiences may be ac- 
quired and in which they may be 
applied—natural science and social 
science. The one gives him an over- 


view of the field and points out its| 





significance in terms of its contri- 
bution to man’s welfare; the other 
pictures the efforts of adjustment 
that have been made by human 
beings and the institutional impli- 
cations of that struggle. These 
courses form a background for the 
more highly specialized fields of ex- 
perience known as chemistry, bot- 
any, and astronomy; history, eco- 
nomics, and politics. Nor is it the 
whole story from the standpoint of 
general education. In addition to 
the techniques for the acquiring and 
expressing of experiences from 
these fields, the student must be 
able to interpret these in terms of 
his own personal experiences. This 
latter technique can be acquired 
best through a study of master- 
pieces found in the field of litera- 
ture, including drama; music, in- 
cluding poetry; art, pure and ap- 
plied; religion, including ethics and 
philosophy. These” represent su- 
preme efforts of humanity to inter- 
pret its own experiences. This 
Should probably be called an over- 
view of the humanities. All work 
in the field of general education 
Should be built upon these three 
required courses: science, the hu- 
manities, and social science. Fo 
lowing these should come such ad- 
ditional courses in each field as may 
be needed to give the student that 
breadth of experience needed for 
intelligent participation in family or 
community life and for the special- 
ized techniques of the professional 
school. It would seem that such a 
program has a legitimate claim for 
public support. The question that 
must be answered by the educa- 
tional leader is what just claims 
may be made upon the time of the 
student and the finances of the com- 
munity. 
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THE STEPHENS COLLEGE EXPERIMENT 


The Stephens College experiment 
concerns itself with the four-year 
junior college and is based upon the 
following assumptions: 

1. That the essential elements of 
the work now done in the junior 
high school, the senior high school, 
and the junior college should be 
completed by the end of the twelfth 
grade. Should a longer period for 
general education be required, it is 
quite evident that the remaining 
two years should cover the upper- 
division courses of the liberal arts 
college and should lead definitely to 
the baccalaureate degree. 

2. That the junior college, how- 
ever defined, is an integral part of 
that unit, however called, that deals 
with general education. 

3. That the work of the junior 
college should be organized upon 
the collegiate as distinguished from 
the high-school level, just as the 
work now attempted in the junior 
high school should be organized 
upon a secondary as distinguished 
from an elementary level. 

4. That these changes may be 
brought about through increased 
teaching efficiency, through the 
elimination of duplicate courses in 
college and secondary curriculums, 
through a thorough reorganization 
of curriculum content, making it 
more definitely functional. 

5. Not only that these reforms 
may result in the saving of two 
years of time for the student and 
two years of expense for the com- 
munity, but that this may be done 
without serious loss. 


LONG BEACH AND MENLO CO-OPERATE 

Since Stephens College deals spe- 
cifically with the education of 
women, and since the registration 
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in the first two years of the foyr. 
year junior college course is neces. 
sarily limited, it was felt advisable 
to test in other centers not only the 
content of its orientation courses 
but also the ability of high-schoo| 
students to do work organized on 
the collegiate level. 

This led to the co-operative pro- 
gram with the Long Beach public 
schools and the Menlo Junior (Col- 
lege. The former furnished mixed 
college and high-school groups; the 
latter, men working on the junior 
college level. The former also per- 
mitted teaching of numbers suff- 
ciently large to render conclusions 
more satisfying. 


DR. DUDLEY’S REPORT 


The set-up of the Long Beach ex- 
periment is adequately described by 
Dr. Louise Dudley, exchange pro- 
fessor in the Long Beach schools, in 
this language: 


Last year the Long Beach public 
schools collaborated with Stephens 
College in an experiment on orienta- 
tion courses. As a resul!, two of the 
four Stephens College orientation 
courses were taught in the Woodrow 
Wilson High School and Long Beach 
Junior College. These were the courses 
in tne humanities and in social sci- 
ences. In teaching the humanities, I 
was assisted by Miss Helen Bailey of 
the Woodrow Wilson High School. 
The course in social sciences was 
taught by Miss Violet Hess of the Long 
Beach Junior College. 

The purposes of the experiment 
were two: (1) to compare the achieve- 
ment of high-school and junior college 
students; and (2) to test the value of 
the content of the Stephens College 
courses for students in the _ public 
schools. Obviously the first point of- 
fers greater opportunity for exact com- 
parison. In the humanities the experi- 
ment was carried on with three sec- 
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tions of juniors from the Woodrow 
wilson High School and one section of 
freshmen from the Long Beach Junior 
College. The high-school juniors were 
classified according to their scores on 
the mental test, one section being com- 
posed of those who made a high score, 
the second section of those who made 
a low score, and the third of those 
who made a medium score. The col- 
lege class was made up of C (credit) 
students only. The set-up in the social 
sciences Classes differed in several re- 
spects. Since there there was no re- 
quired course which could be drawn 
on for pupils, the divisions into sec- 
tions and the membership of each sec- 
tion were less accurately made. There 
were only two sections of high-school 
students; these contained both juniors 
and seniors, and the division accord- 
ing to the mental test was never very 
accurately drawn. During the first se- 
mester one section was nominally su- 
perior and the other inferior, but in 
the second semester this distinction 
was abandoned. The college class in 
social sciences was likewise mixed, 
some of the students being freshmen 
and some sophomores. 

The high-school class in the humani- 
ties met five times a week, the college 
class three times. All classes in social 
sciences met three times a week. In 
both courses the high-school and col- 
lege classes had the same assignments, 
and at stated intervals identical 
quizzes were given. These quizzes 
were of the new type to which exact 
answers are demanded, and which 
therefore could be accurately graded. 


REPORT ON RESULTS OF STEPHENS 
ORIENTATION COURSES 1929-30 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT SUMMARY 


Problem I.— Comparison of the 
achievement of senior high school 
and junior college students in orien- 
tation courses when they have the 
same teachers but are in different 
classes. 


In this experiment, with these tests, 
there was little or no difference in the 
achievement, as indicated by the stand- 
ard tests, between high-school and col- 
lege students. The Stephens tests, how- 
ever, indicated a superiority for the 
college students, especially in social 
studies. 


Problem II.— Comparison between 
classes composed of college and 
high-school students, in the same 
class, with regularly organized 
classes. 


The classes at Stephens, composed 
of high-school and college students in 
the same class, did significantly better 
on all tests except the standard tests in 
social science. 


Problem III.—Comparison between the 
achievements of the students who 
were taught orientation courses and 
students who were following the 
standard course of study. 


The students who were taking the 
orientation studies did significantly 
better on the Stephens tests than did 
the control group. This indicates that 
the control group did not get the same 
subject-matter as the orientation group. 
The students who were in the orienta- 
tion class also did better on the stand- 
ard tests than did the control group. 
However, this difference was not sta- 
tistically significant. The implication 
is therefore that the orientation stu- 
dents achieved in the standard subject- 
matter just as well as did the control 
group. 


The reliability of the Stephens 
tests, as computed by the method of 
“split halves,” is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


RELIABILITY OF THE STEPHENS 
ORIENTATION TESTS 
Num-_ Reli- Standard 
Test ber ability Error 
Stephens Social Science 280 .947 .006 


Stephens Humanities .. 437 .982 .002 
Natural Science ....... 40 901 003 
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SET-UPS FOR PROBLEMS 


In reporting on the Stephens Col- 
lege orientation courses for 1929-30, 
the general investigation concerned 
itself with studying some of the 
problems suggested by a four-year 
junior college organization. Three 
special problems were considered, 
the experimental set-ups for which 
may be described as follows: 

First problem.— Comparison of 
the achievement of senior high- 
school and junior college students 
in orientation classes at Long 
Beach, with the same teacher but 
different classes. In the humanities 
there were two high-school classes, 
containing 37 and 30 students; and 
one college class containing 35 stu- 
dents. In the social sciences there 
were two high-school classes of 26 
and 29 students, and one college 
class of 35 students. 

Second problem.—Comparison be- 
tween classes composed of college 
and high-school students with regu- 
larly organized classes at Stephens, 
Long Beach, and Menlo. At Ste- 
phens the classes were all girls, at 
Menlo all boys, while at Long Beach 
all classes were mixed. At Stephens 
the single class in humanities con- 
tained 38 students, of whom 10 
were college and 28 high-school stu- 
dents; the social science class con- 
tained 30 students, 9 college and 21 
high-school. At Long Beach, in the 
humanities, there were three high- 
school sections, a superior one of 
37 students, a medium one of 36 
students, and a slow one of 30 stu- 
dents; and a college class of 395 stu- 
dents. At Long Beach, in the social 
sciences, there were two high-school 
classes, one of 26 and one of 29 stu- 
dents, and a college class of 35 stu- 
dents. At Menlo there was a single 
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college class in humanities of 9 
students. 

Third problem.—Comparison be. 
tween achievement of students 
taught orientation subject-matter 
and students following the standarg 
course of study at Long Beach. The 
seven experimental groups were 
those just described in the previoys 
problem. The seven corresponding 
control groups consisted of students 
taking the standard course. They 
were composed as follows: In the 
humanities three high-school groups 
—superior, medium, and slow~— 
each consisting of 95 students; and 
a college group of 71 students. In 
the social sciences, two high-school 
groups, each of 164 students, and 
a college group of 132 students. 


TESTING PROCEDURE 


The testing was of two types: 
that in which the special test was 
used, and that in which a standard 
test was used. By special test is 
meant a test especially constructed 
for measuring achievement in orien- 
tation classes. 

Objectives of the special tests: 
(1) To serve as a basis for an opin- 
ion as to the extent the subject- 
matter taught is mastered; (2) to 
serve as a basis for an opinion with 
regard to the extent students who 
do not take the orientation courses 
learn either independently or are 
taught in other classes the subject- 
matter of the orientation courses; 
(3) to aid the teacher in the reor- 
ganization of the courses with the 
previous training of the student in 
mind. 

Objectives of the standard tests: 
(1) to determine the educational 
status of the students in terms of 
that measured by standard tests, so 
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that the teaching may be adjusted; 
(2) to serve as a basis for an opin- 
ion as to the extent the subject- 
matter of the standard subjects 
(that is, treated by the orientation 
courses) is learned in the orienta- 
tion classes; (3) to provide a com- 
parison as to the amount of stand- 
ard subject-matter that is learned 
by those taking the orientation 
courses and those taking the stand- 
ard courses. 

Administration of the tests. — 
Both the special and the standard 
tests were given to all the groups 
above mentioned. These tests were 
given both at the beginning and at 
the end of the school year. 

Evaluation of the special tests.— 
A very positive effort was made 
toward an accurate evaluation of 
these special tests. The validity of 
the test items was carefully checked 
during construction. Further vali- 
dation is being made by a quantita- 
tive comparison of the emphasis put 
on units in teaching compared with 
the emphasis put in the test. In 
order that further analysis may be 
made, the results of a test are 
checked in two ways. First, there 
was an analytical and critical study 
of pupil responses. Next, the statis- 
tical treatment was of two kinds, 
namely, the percentage passing each 
question and a preliminary check 
on reliability by splitting the results 
from a single examination into 
chance halves, correlating the half- 
scores, and “stepping up” the re- 
sulting co-efficient of correlation by 
means of the Spearman-Brown 
prophecy formula. 

Selection of the standard tests.— 
The standard tests which were used 
in this measurement program were 
very carefully selected. The prin- 
ciple kept in mind throughout the 


selection of the tests was, that we 
should use the most reliable tests 
obtainable that cover the standard 
subject-matter generally included 
in the units that made up each of 
the orientation courses. The tests 
selected were the following: 


Humanities 


Art: Meier-Seashore Art Judg- 
ment Tests 


Music: Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of 
Musical Accomplishment 

Literature: Logasa—McCoy- 
Wright Tests for Appreciation 
of Literature 


Social Science 
Civics: American Council Civics 
and Government Tests 


European History: American 
Council European History Tests 


Economics: American Council 
Economic Tests 


Natural Sciences 


General Science: Ruch-Popenoe 
General Science Test 


TEST RESULTS 


The tests were all given in accord- 
ance with the testing program out- 
lined in the procedure. An attempt 
was made to have the tests all given 
at the same time and according to 
uniform procedure. However, that 
was not accomplished in all classes. 
We were less successful in obtain- 
ing a standard amount of time for 
the tests because of administrative 
rather than other difficulties. 

All tests which were given at Ste- 
phens were scored there. Of the 
California tests, the standard tests 
were scored in California; however, 
the Stephens tests which were given 
in California were scored at Ste- 
phens. This was done in order to 
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insure the most uniform procedure 
in the scoring of all tests. 


SOLUTION OF SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Problem I.—One of the first prob- 
lems which we will consider is that 
of the comparison of the achieve- 
ment of the senior high school and 
the junior college students in orien- 
tation courses when they have the 
same teacher but are in different 
classes. This comparison is being 
made both on the basis of test re- 
sults and more or less subjective ob- 
servations. The set-up for investi- 
gating this particular problem was 
as follows: At Long Beach there 
were classes, including both high- 
school and college students, in the 
humanities and_ social science 
courses. The classes in humanities 
were all taught by the same teacher 
and the classes in social science 
were also all taught by the same 
teacher. There are two groups of 
high-school students and one good 
group of college students taking the 
‘humanities and_ social science 
courses. 

The test results seem to warrant 
the following statements: 

1. In humanities, the superior 
group! of high-school students did 
better on two of the four final tests. 
When all factors are considered, the 
facts indicate that in this experi- 
ment there was no significant dif- 
ference in the performance of the 
two groups. 

2. In social science, the superior 
high-school groups excelled on one 
of four final tests. The one test in 
which the college group did signifi- 


1The superior group is used here for 
comparison because they are the group 
which compares in ability with the college 
groups. 
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cantly better was the Stephens §p. 
cial Science Test. 

3. In this experiment, with these 
tests, there was little or no differ. 
ence in the achievement, as ingj. 
cated by the standard tests of high. 
school and college students. How. 
ever, the Stephens tests indicated a 
superiority for the college students, 
especially in social science studies. 

Problem II.—A secord and per. 
haps a most important problem 
which was considered along with 
the other already mentioned is that 
of a comparison between classes 
composed of college and high-school 
students with regularly organized 
classes. There is little doubt that 
this problem will be the hardest 
upon which to work effectively. 

The set-up which is little more 
than an approach toward its solu- 
tion is as follows: mixed classes in 
both humanities and social science 
are taught at Stephens. Classes that 
are not mixed are taught the same 
subject-matter at Long Beach. Limi- 
tations are easily evident. One of 
the first to be mentioned but per- 
haps the easiest to eliminate is that 
of irregularities in administration 
of tests. These irregularities make 
a comparison on the basis of test 
results rather inaccurate. Two 
other limitations which are not so 
easily eliminated are those of differ- 
ences in teachers and difficulty in 
matching the groups with regard to 
ability and previous training. 


SUMMARY 


The mixed classes at Stephens 
received the highest median scores 
in the Stephens Social Science test, 
music and literature. Their scores 
showed the greatest variation in the 
Stephens Social Science test, art and 
literature. The Long Beach high- 
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school group received the highest 
median in civics and government. 
The Long Beach college group ex- 
celled in economics, art, and the 
Stephens test in humanities. 

The final results indicate the fol- 
lowing : 

1. On the tests the college stu- 
dents at Stephens did significantly 
better than the college students at 
Long Beach. 

9. The high-school students at 
Stephens also did significantly bet- 
ter on all tests except the standard 
tests in social science. 

Problem III.—Perhaps a definite 
statement of the problem upon 
which we are attempting to obtain 
test measurement would clarify the 
situation. The problem is to obtain 
a comparison between the achieve- 
ment of students who are taught 
orientation subject-matter and stu- 
dents who are following the stand- 
ard course of study. Of course, 
“achievement” is interpreted to 
mean achievement as measured by 
the tests which are selected for the 
purpose. The names and nature of 
these tests have been mentioned 
previously. 

In general, the set-up for this par- 
ticular problem is as follows: The 
courses that are being taught are 
humanities and social science. Both 
of these courses are taught in both 
the senior high school and junior 
college. In humanities and social 
science there are both experimental 
and control groups. The experimen- 
tal groups in high-school humani- 
ties consist of three groups, high, 
low, and medium, according to in- 
telligence score, and according to a 
combination of the three. The con- 
trol group in high-school humani- 
ties consists of about twice as many 
high-school students who are not 
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being taught the subject-matter but 
who are being tested with the same 
tests. The set-up for social science 
is the same as that of -humanities 
with the exception that there are 
only two experimental groups in 
high school. The control groups are 
the same. One class in humanities 
and one in social science is being 
taught in the orientation subject- 
matter. The control group for each 
class consists of about twice as 
many students as are in the class. 

The final results indicate the fol- 
lowing: | 

1. In humanities, the experimen- 
tal groups did significantly better 
on the Stephens test than all the 
control groups. They all also did 
better, but not significantly so, on 
all standard tests. 

2. In social studies, the same was 
true with two exceptions. The jun- 
ior college control groups did better, 
but not significantly so, on the eco- 
nomics and civics tests. 


LIMITATIONS OF STUDIES 


The changing personnel of the 
Long Beach classes and the large 
number of incompletely tested stu- 
dents made the number of students 
who had taken both the pre-tests 
and final tests small. 

The teacher factor was undoubt- 
edly not constant. 

Irregularities in the giving of the 
tests make comparisons, especially 
between Stephens and Long Beach, 
not as valid as they should be. 

The fact that it was impossible to 
select a sufficient battery of achieve- 
ment tests which were valid de- 
tracted from this phase of the meas- 
urement. 

The attitude and other non-meas- 
ured factors may have affected the 
achievement of the groups. 
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The fact that many of the Long 
Beach mental test data were re- 
ported in IQ form, thereby making 
necessary a change into raw scores, 
may have been a source of some 
error. 


DR. DUDLEY’S SUMMARY 


Dr. Dudley has summarized her 
observations of the year’s work as 
follows: 


The results showed that the high- 
school students could hold their own 
in the case of factual material. The 
testing of material other than factual 
is much more difficult and the results 
more subjective in nature. In general, 
the college students did better work on 
papers and on all phases of the work 
that required a synthesis of material. 
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The second point of testing the suits. 
bility of the material for use in public 
schools calls for little comment. ]p 
neither course is the material def. 
nitely fixed. The work in Long Beach 
showed many weaknesses in the pres. 
ent content but there appeared no im. 
portant differences in the content of 4 
course Offered boys and girls in a pub. 
lic school from that offered girls in g 
private school. 

This year the same two courses are 
being taught again in Woodrow Wilson 
High School and in Stephens College, 
There are no far-reaching changes to 
be recorded at this time. In Long 
Beach and in Columbia we are ep. 
gaged in the work of refining the ma- 
terial, and eventually we hope to have 
a series of courses that will orient the 
students in various departments of 
knowledge. 
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On 


Discussion from Standpoint of Menlo 


LOWRY S. 


It was my great pleasure last 
spring to visit the orientation 


‘courses aS given at Stephens Col- 


lege. President Wood has been at 
Menlo and has discussed the experi- 
ment in detail. Dr. Dudley, who has 
succeeded so admirably in this 
work, visited Menlo and assisted in 
helping select the instructor for the 
course in the humanities. As a re- 
sult, it is apparent that Menlo is in 
accord with and interested in the 
general experiment as carried on by 
Stephens College on the subject of 
orientation in the fields of the hu- 
manities, social science, and natu- 
ral science. 
Dr. Wood has stated: 


The ultimate objective of society is to 
produce an individual who is socially 
competent. This social competence is 
dependent upon the type of experience 
to which the individual has been sub- 
jected, and this, in turn, is determined 
by the avenues of impression, inter- 
pretation, and expression that have 
been opened to him. It would there- 
fore seem that the function of educa- 
tion is to introduce the student to 
those fields from which worthwhile 
experiences may be gleaned and to 
give him a technique for interpreting 
these experiences in terms of their 
human values. 


Menlo has not gone as far as Ste- 
phens in the subject-matter of ori- 
entation, but it has found the neces- 
sity for an orientation course of- 


* President, Menlo Junior College, Menlo 
Park, California. 


HOWARD* 


fered in the thirteenth grade for 
definite instruction in life’s adjust- 
ment problems. It has been found 
that a great number of boys trans- 
fer to Menlo from other high 
schools in the thirteenth-grade level 
and are poorly oriented in the mat- 
ter of how to study and the obtain- 
ing of proper mental attitudes to- 
ward their work. Before discussing 
the subject-matter of orientation, I 
wish to make a brief statement 
concerning the general orientation 
course as it is offered at Menlo. 

Our definition is somewhat as fol- 
lows: Orientation is the adjust- 
ment and maintenance of itself by 
an organism in its proper relation 
toward its environment. The ability 
to keep right side up, to face or to 
move in a determined direction, to 
control and utilize this power, is in 
some degree necessary to every liv- 
ing thing. These phenomena in 
their higher manifestations surpass 
present human powers of explana- 
tion. Orientation is essentially a 
mental perception of the necessity 
for a muscular act; its exercise is 
ordinarily unconscious. 

The opening paragraph of the 
first chapter in the syllabus of 
Menlo Junior College states: 


The purpose of this course is to dis- 
cuss the technique of life control. We 
are living in a world made of social 
and economic communities. Conse- 
quently, adjustment to life must not 
only involve making the most we can 
of our opportunities, but it must also 
involve our best possible adjustment 
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‘to other individuals. This adjustment 
to life cannot be made purely through 
intuition or through “wishing to do 
the right thing.” It is necessary that 
we know as much as possible about 
the operation of the factors involved 
in successful adjustment to life. Such 
a knowledge is essential for success. 
Often such knowledge can only be ac- 
quired through what may prove to be, 
in many instances, bitter experience. 
It is the purpose of this course to give 
as much information as possible about 
what is known relative to the factors 
necessary for life adjustment, in order 
to avoid some of these “bitter experi- 
ences.” The best opinions in regard to 
certain matters, even though these 
opinions may be conflicting among 
themselves, will be discussed. 


The chapter headings of the syl- 
labus are as follows: 1. Starting 
Right; II. The Wise Use of Time, 
Effort, and Money; III. The Signifi- 
cance of Personality; IV. The Na- 
ture of Study; V. How to Study; 
VI. Conditions That Favor Salutary 
Living; VII. Mental Hygiene; VIII. 
Improving Reading Ability; IX. 
Fixing Behavior; X. Thinking; XI. 
Sex Hygiene; XII. Forming Reli- 
able Judgments; XIII. Measuring 
Achievement and How to Prepare 
for Examinations; XIV. Enjoyment 
of Life Ambitions and Ideals; XV. 
The Choice of a Vocation. 

Undoubtedly, if the orientation 
work is properly presented in the 
subject-matter fields, as outlined by 
Stephens College, it would be un.- 
necessary to offer a general orien- 
tation course. The whole difficulty 
as we see it at Menlo is that the in- 
structors who are interested strictly 
in orientation in the subject-matter 
field are not trained or willing to 
spend much time on mental atti- 
tudes and sheer technique of how 
to study. Therefore, until such time 
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as we can build our orientation 
courses along the line that has been 
recommended by President Wood 
and secure the proper instructors, 
we feel it necessary to give the gen- 
eral orientation course. From Dr. 
Wood’s paper, there is no doubt ip 
our minds that the Stephens (Col- 
lege conception of orientation 
would, somewhere along the line, 
include life adjustment problems as 
definitely as Menlo includes them in 
its general orientation course, be- 
cause the statement quoted from 
Dr. Wood’s discussion indicates 
that conception. I wish to suggest 
at this time, however, that the men- 
tal hygiene approach to malad- 
justed mental attitude is of para- 
mount importance in dealing with 
the young people of college age. As 
far as we have been able to analyze 
the courses as offered, this phase of 
the work is not yet adequately 
handled. 

Dr. Wood has given the results 
of the comparative work, especially 
as it took place between Long Beach 
and Stephens College. Menlo ran 
just the one course in the humani- 
ties. Mr. Holbrook Bonney was se- 
lected from our staff in co-operation 
with Dr. Dudley. Mr. Bonney has 
made a brief statement concerning 
the advantages of the course in 
the humanities, which we quote as 
follows: | 


If we were to define briefly the 
meaning of the “humanities” I think it 
could be summed up in this sentence: 
a course of self-expression in litera- 
ture, music, and art. To cover this 
sround in the short space of a school 
year, we can only scratch the surface, 
especially in technique, but we do 
evoke from the students a concrete re- 
sponse to the best things in literature, 
music, and art by means of self-expres- 
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sion, crude though it may be. It is 
remarkable what a response we get 
from boys of this age (eleventh and 
twelfth grades), when they realize that 
the object of this course is not to ab- 
sorb knowledge from a teacher, but 
on the contrary, under the guidance 
of the teacher, to give urge to their 
own powers of expression. In the 
field of poetry we see unfolded an ever 
growing interest in the mystery of 
words, color, and rhythm. A keener 
appreciation of beauty and life is the 
result, and what is also important, a 
decreasing interest in inferior litera- 
ture. Many homes today do not offer a 
boy the opportunity to be acquainted 
with the best cultural influences, and 
this course attempts to balance this 
deficiency. The same results have been 
noted in art and music. Gradually life 
appears something really vital with il- 
limitable horizons, and what we call 
culture—that tolerant, sympathetic at- 
titude toward life—seems to be form- 
ing in their minds, a sort of an indi- 
vidual renaissance. We notice a better 
mental poise, a keener appreciation of 
the more subtle values in life. The stu- 
dents’ original work in poetry, music, 
and art, with occasional visits to mu- 
seums, concerts, etc., opens up a new 
hunger for better things, a more sensi- 
tized receptivity to beauty. Toward 
the end of the course, we touch upon 
philosophy and ethics, and attempt to 
relate all the arts to a saner and more 
rational basis of living. 





Menlo is now preparing the way 
for the social science orientation 
along the lines adopted at Stephens. 
The course is being offered this year 
covering the following fields: man’s 
physical relation to other animals; 
fossils linking animals and men; 
origin and distribution of contem- 
porary races; behavior equipment; 
correlations of modified response— 
habit; individual behavior equip- 
ment and social evolution; nature of 


human institutions; the family— 
historic background and_ basis; 
forces influencing the contemporary 
family; economic institutions—na- 
ture and foundations; the commer- 
cial revolution, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; the industrial rev- 
olution, eighteenth century; the 
transfer of British economic institu- 
tions to America; the world econ- 
omy; the state—its origin and evo- 
lution; the state and the individual; 
the machinery of government; the 
activities and function of the state; 
the sense of nationality — cultural 
nationalism; political nationalism; 
perversions of political nationalism, 
militarism, and imperialism; inter- 
national organizations and cultural 
sympathy; the educational process 
and its social significance. 

We wish that we might have an 
opportunity to work out exchange 
teachers with Stephens in the field 
of social science in the same way 
that Long Beach and Stephens have 
worked out this exchange in their 
work in the humanities and physi- 
cal sciences. 

Thus far, we have been unable to 
touch the physical sciences because 
of the rather difficult requirements 
of the universities in this state in 
the matter of physical science. As 
soon as this matter can be handled 
to the satisfaction of the University 
as regards the credit in the course, 
Menlo intends to carry out the same 
idea in the physical sciences. 

The significant results from the 
Long Beach-Stephens experiments 
are pretty well summarized when 
Dr. Dudley calls our attention to the 
fact that “the results showed that 
the high-school students could hold 
their own in the case of factual ma- 
terial. The testing of material other 
than factual is much more difficult 
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and the results more subjective in 
nature. In general, the college stu- 
dents did better work on papers and 
on all phases of the work that re- 
quired a synthesis of material.” 

The fact that the Stephens Col- 
lege students did better on the tests 
would indicate that this orientation 
course cannot be cut and dried and 
definitely placed in any school and 
be expected to work without the 
strong personalities behind the 
courses. 

As a result of our own experi- 
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mentation in the field of’ genera) 
orientation and the improvement in 
actual subject-matter marks as q 
result of better orientation, we are 
quite convinced that Stephens (Col- 
lege has worked out an idea here 
which is decidedly worth study, 
The success of the orientation work 
rests with the ability, training, per- 
sonality, and enthusiasm of the 
teachers in these fields. The fina] 
success, of course, wil! come 
through a sympathetic administra- 
tion. 
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Attitude of Junior College Graduates 


WYATT W. HALE* 


When President Lillard wrote me 
the early part of August to ask if I 
would consider presenting to this 
Association some of the results of 
a proposed investigation of certain 
junior college problems, November 
18 seemed quite a long time in the 
future, so I imprudently sent him 
the rather lengthy title which ap- 
pears on your programs and prom- 
ised to try to give a brief, prelimi- 
nary or progress report. I hope you 
have been somewhat charitable if 
you have been inclined to be rather 
critical of me for presuming to at- 
tempt to treat such an inclusive sub- 
ject as “The Assimilation, Success, 
and Attitude of Junior College Grad- 
uates of 1926 to 1929, inclusive, in 
Universities and Four-Year Col- 
leges.” In this connection, however, 


I shall try to be like a preacher , 


whom I once heard read an unusu- 
ally long text and then promptly 
assure his congregation that the 
length of his sermons was always 
inversely proportional to the length 
of his texts. 


OUTLINE OF THE STUDY 


May I first give you, briefly, an 
outline of the study as we are hop- 
ing to carry it through, and then 
present certain trends which seem 
to be indicated by the rather limited 
amount of material which has been 
received and partially analyzed. 

You are doubtless all familiar 
with the excellent study which Dr. 

* Registrar and Assistant to the Presi- 


dent, Birmingham-Southern College, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


Walter C. Eells made in 1927-28 of 
the university records of former 
junior college students who had en- 
rolled at Stanford University, and 
with the somewhat similar studies 
made at the University of California 
at Berkeley, the University of 
Southern California, and the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
You will recall, however, that these 
studies are not entirely comparable 
and that the academic experience 
of these universities with junior col- 
lege transfers has been far from 
uniform. It occurred to us, there- 
fore, that it might be stimulating 
and helpful to attempt a nation- 
wide survey which should try to 
answer such questions as: 


1. What percentage of junior col- 
lege graduates continue their edu- 
cation in universities or regular 
four-year colleges? Is this percent- 
age the same for public and private 
junior colleges and for the various 
types of public junior colleges, and 
also for men and women? 

2. Do the universities and regu- 
lar four-year colleges get the “best” 
of the junior college graduates, or 
do the “best” students stop with 
junior college graduation? 

3. In what type of institution 
(e.g., state university, teachers’ col- 
lege, regular four-year college of 
arts and sciences) do those junior 
college graduates who continue 
their college training enroll? 

4. What percentage of junior col- 
lege graduates of the various types 
of junior colleges who begin ad- 
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vanced work continue (a) for only 
one quarter or semester, (b) for 
one year, (c) until they are awarded 
a degree, (d) in graduate school; 
and if they did not complete work 
for a degree in the higher institu- 
tion, why did they drop out? 

5. How do the graduates of vari- 
ous types of junior colleges com- 
pare with other students in the 
universities and regular four-year 
colleges in such things as (a) psy- 
chological test scores, (b) grades 
received, (c) graduation honors? 

6. How do the graduates of vari- 
ous types of junior colleges who 
continue their studies in universi- 
ties or regular four-year colleges 
think the quality of instruction in 
the junior colleges compares with 
that in the other institutions they 
have attended? To what do they 
attribute the superiority or inferi- 
ority of the junior college instruc- 
tion? ! 

7. Do the various types of junior 
colleges have the spirit, traditions, 
or general “college atmosphere” 
which their graduates who continue 
their education in universities or 
regular four-year colleges. think 
they should embody? 

8. Do the junior college gradu- 
ates who continue feel that attend- 
ance at a junior college instead of 
the lower division of the university 
or regular four-year college placed 
them at a disadvantage in the uni- 
versity or regular four-year college 
_ (a) academically, (b) socially, (c) 

athletically, (d) in other student 
activities, or (e) in other ways? 

And finally, as somewhat of a 
measure of the entire attitude of 
these graduates toward the junior 
colleges, 

9. Do the graduates of the vari- 
ous types of junior colleges think 
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that, if they were given absolute 
freedom of choice in repeating their 
college work and experiences, they 
would choose junior college in pref. 
erence to the lower division of a 
regular four-year college or univer. 
sity? 

A tentative outline of the pro- 
posed procedure to be followed in 
collecting the necessary data to try 
to answer these and some other re. 
lated questions was presented in- 
formally to some of the members of 
this Association at the meeting in 
Atlantic City a year ago by Dr, 
Eells, and your Research Commit- 
tee, through its chairman, Mr. L. W. 
Smith, authorized us to proceed 
with the use of the name of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges as sponsoring the study. The 
proposed study was then presented 
to and approved by the proper com- 
mittee of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, and later 
was adopted by the United States 
Office of Education as the junior 
college phase of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education. 


PROCEDURE FOLLOWED 


Within the past few months, 
therefore, you have presumably all 
received, over the _ signature of 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation William John Cooper, a re- 
quest for rather detailed informa- 
tion concerning your graduates of 
1926 to 1929, inclusive, who contin- 
ued their work in universities and 
regular four-year colleges. The 
value of such a nation-wide study 
as this is, of course, proportional to 
the extent to which it is representa- 
tive of the conditions being studied, 
and this, in turn, is dependent upon 
the degree of co-operation of the in- 
stitutions and _ individuals’ con- 
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cerned. I should like at this time, 
therefore, to express my very sin- 
cere appreciation to those of you 
who have furnished us with the de- 
sired information, and to express 
the hope that still others of you will 
find it possible to send it to us as 
soon as you return to your respec- 
tive campuses. 

As suggested above, the response 
thus far has been quite gratifying, 
and seems to indicate that we shall 
have material for a truly represent- 
ative study. A letter just received 
from Washington indicates that 92 
junior colleges have sent in the de- 
sired information; that 105 others 
have indicated that they will co- 
operate, but have not yet furnished 
the information; and that 76 have 
stated that they cannot co-operate. 
Thus, we have had replies from 273, 
while 186 have not responded to 
either the first or second request for 
co-operation. 

Because of the fact that some of 
you who have responded found it 
necessary to delay somewhat in 
sending in your replies, however, 
the material received in time for 
analysis and presentation in this 
progress report is somewhat less 
than we had hoped for. It has not 
been possible in the limited time 
since the first of the material was 
forwarded to us from Washington 
about the first of October to dis- 
cover the facts as to the assimilation 
or success of a representative group 
of junior college graduates, so the 
further remarks that I shall make 
will be confined to an analysis of 
the attitude of the junior college 
graduates of the period indicated 
who have replied thus far to the 
following three questions, which 
formed a part of a rather extensive 
questionnaire sent to each junior 


college graduate whose name you 
have sent to us: 


1. Do you feel that your junior 
college had the spirit, traditions, 
and general “college atmosphere” 
you think it should have? 

2. Do you feel that the quality of 
instruction in the junior college was - 
superior to the instruction you have 
received in university or regular 
four-year college? 

3. If you had free choice, and 
were beginning your college work 
again, would you go to a junior col- 
lege in preference to a regular four- 
year college or university for the 
first two years of your work? 

It was first thought that perhaps 
the length of time which the indi- 
vidual had spent in the university 
or four-year college might have an 
effect upon his reply, so that in tab- 
ulating the results the answers to 
these questions were separated for 
(1) those who had graduated from 
university or four-year college, (2) 
those who had spent one year or 
more in these institutions but had 
not graduated, and (3) those who 
had spent less than one year in 
these institutions. There seemed, 
however, to be no consistent or sig- 
nificant difference between the re- 
actions of those who had graduated 
and those who had spent a shorter 
period in the higher institutions, so 
that in the tables for presentation 
these have all been grouped to- 
gether. 


PROPER COLLEGE ATMOSPHERE 


Question One.—‘Do you feel that 
your junior college had the spirit, 
traditions, and general ‘college at- 
mosphere’ you think it should 
have?” 

Of the 87 students graduated 
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prietary junior colleges agrees jp 
general with that of the denomina- 
tionally supported institutions, the 
answers being, respectively, 78 per 
cent “yes,” 9 per cent “uncertain,” 
and 13 per cent “no.” 

Combining the replies of the 813 
graduates of thirty-nine publicly 
supported junior colleges, we find 
that 47 per cent of them are satis. 
fied with the general “college at- 
mosphere” which prevails on their 
respective campuses; 11 per cent of 
them are uncertain about it; and 42 
per cent of them are inclined to be 
critical. The result of combining 
the replies from the 532 students of 
thirty-three privately supported in- 
stitutions (including privately en- 
dowed, proprietary, and denomina- 
tional) is rather more favorable, 
83 per cent answering the question 
in the affirmative, 6 per cent being 
in doubt, and 11 per cent feeling 
that an improvement is needed. A 


from four state junior colleges, 85 
per cent of them feel that their in- 
stitutions do have the proper “col- 
lege atmosphere,” while 3 per cent 
of these state junior college gradu- 
ates are uncertain as to the correct 
answer to this question, and 12 per 
cent state definitely that they feel 
that their institutions do not have 
the proper “college atmosphere.” 

The 726 graduates of thirty-five 
local publicly supported junior col- 
leges seem to be of a widely differ- 
ent opinion concerning the institu- 
tions which they had attended, how- 
ever, since only 42 per cent of these 
feel that the proper “college atmos- 
phere” was present in their junior 
college alma maters, while 12 per 
cent of them were uncertain, and 46 
per cent of them were inclined to 
be rather definitely critical of their 
institutions in this particular. 

In the denominationally con- 
trolled junior colleges, of the 314 
graduates of sixteen institutions summary of these replies is shown 
from whom replies have been re- in tabular form in Table I. 


TABLE I 


OPINIONS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES AS TO WHETHER THEIR JUNIOR COLLEGES 
HAD THE PROPER COLLEGE ATMOSPHERE 


Institutions Students Yes Uncertain No 
PE: ccccsnsesnsvatneee 39 813 47 per cent 11 per cent 42 per cent 
DE scenes edsonewes 4 87 85 per cent 3 per cent 12 per cent 
ED 66susseseendeoous 35 726 42 per cent 12 per cent 46 per cent 
DD ciccageasgenansues 33 532 83 per cent 6 per cent 11 per cent 
Denominational ...... 16 314 86 per cent 4 per cent 10 per cent 
0 eee 17 218 78 per cent 9 per cent 13 per cent 


ceived, 86 per cent are quite well 


' - UALITY OF INSTRUCTION 
satisfied with the atmosphere on ° 





their campuses, 4 per cent of them 
are uncertain as to the proper an- 
swer, and only 10 per cent of them 
feel that the general “‘college atmos- 
phere” of the denominational jun- 
ior colleges needs improvement. 
The situation with reference to 
replies from 218 graduates of sev- 
enteen privately endowed or pro- 


Question Two.—We next turn to 
an analysis of question two: “Do 
you feel that the quality of instruc- 
tion in the junior college was supe- 
rior to the instruction you have re- 
ceived in university or regular four- 
year college?” 

In the interpretation of these re- 
sults, we must, of course, keep in 
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mind the fact that the things being 
compared are not identical, since 
the students were asked to compare 
the instruction in upper - division 
courses in the universities and four- 
year colleges with that which they 
received in lower-division classes in 
junior college, and, if we could have 
qa comparison of lower-division in- 
struction in the universities and 
four-year colleges with that in the 
junior colleges, we might find very 
different results. However, because 
of the fact that one of the strong 
arguments which has been ad- 
vanced in favor of junior colleges is 
that they are able to provide better 
instruction, the answers to this 
question should probably merit 
rather careful attention, with a view 
to improvement. Table II sum- 
marizes these replies. 
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question three, “If you had free 
choice, and were beginning your 
college work again, would you go 
to a junior college in preference to a 
regular four-year college or univer- 
sity for the first two years of your 
work?” are generally intermediate 
between those for the first two ques- 
tions, although it seems that the 
proper “college atmosphere” is 
probably a somewhat more power- 
ful factor than superior instruction 
in the student’s mind in deciding 
whether, if given free choice in re- 
peating college work and experi- 
ences, these junior college gradu- 
ates would go to a junior college in 
preference to a regular four-year 
college or university for their first 
two years of college work. The an- 
swers to this question are summa- 
rized in Table III. 


TABLE II 


OPINIONS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES AS TO SUPERIORITY OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


Not 
Institutions Students Superior Uncertain Superior 
Pe -gceseaseneadanen 39 765 33 per cent 24 per cent 43 per cent 
a 264cceeeusbedkes 4 78 36 per cent 17 per cent 47 per cent 
Di! igcesueteee ean 35 687 33 per cent 24 per cent 43 per cent 
BEE é0c64060anseneae 33 502 49 per cent 19 per cent 32 per cent 
Denominational ...... 16 295 52 per cent 20 per cent 28 per cent 
De #s¢ce0eeseKeun 17 207 45 per cent 17 per cent 38 per cent 
TABLE III 


OPINIONS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES AS TO WHETHER THEY WouULD 
ATTEND JUNIOR COLLEGE AGAIN 


Institutions Students 


eer eee 39 811 
DE td¢0eeseesaneuas 4 90 
Dt? +iesrdieanbnee 35 721 

PD eitideien ede ena 33 529 
Denominational ..... 16 314 
DE %-0b0ee0eeneues 17 215 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AGAIN? 


Question Three.—As would natu- 
rally be expected, the answers to 


Yes Uncertain No 
48 per cent 15 per cent 37 per cent 
64 per cent 7 per cent 29 per cent 
46 per cent 16 per cent 38 per cent 
68 per cent 12 per cent 20 per cent 
72 per cent 10 per cent 18 per cent 
64 per cent 14 per cent 22 per cent 


STUDY BY SEX OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 


The results as presented thus far 
have been organized merely on the 
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basis of the type of support (public of junior colleges for women Only 
or private) of the junior colleges. are most kindly inclined towarq 
An analysis of the replies segre- their respective junior college alma 
gated and grouped to indicate the maters. True, the number of instj. 
attitude of those students who grad-_ tutions and of students for mep 
uated from junior colleges for men only and for women only is quite 
only, for women only, and from co-_ small, but the analysis of replies is 
educational junior colleges is rather presented for what it may be worth 
interesting, and seems to indicate in Tables IV, V, and VI. 

that, on the whole, the graduates May I, in closing, call your attep- 


TABLE IV 


OPINIONS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES AS TO WHETHER THEIR JUNIOR COLLEGEs 
HAD THE PROPER COLLEGE ATMOSPHERE 


Institutions Students Yes Uncertain No 

Public 

BOM. cb evesscsvcsesoes 1 39 92 per cent 2 per cent 6 per cent 

Co-educational ....... 38 774 45 per cent 12 per cent 43 per cent 
Private 

I ast aa tad nea ead Sica 3 18 61 per cent 22 per cent 17 per cent 

ee 7 284 93 per cent 3 per cent 4 per cent 

Co-educational ....... 23 230 73 per cent 8 per cent 19 per cent 

TABLE V 
OPINIONS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES AS TO SUPERIORITY OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
; Not 
Institutions Students Superior Uncertain Superior 

Public 

RD anak a dete Bimal wie 1 36 39 per cent 17 per cent 44 per cent 

Co-educational ....... 38 729 33 per cent 25 per cent 42 per cent 
Private 

DD iets mth ae science trite ticle 3 18 61 per cent “s 39 per cent 

a ere 7 266 58 per cent 17 per cent 25 per cent 

Co-educational ....... 23 218 38 per cent 23 per cent 39 per cent 


TABLE VI 


OPINIONS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES AS TO WHETHER THEY WOULD 
ATTEND JUNIOR COLLEGE AGAIN 


Institutions Students Yes Uncertain No 
Public 
errr eee 1 40 65 per cent 3 per cent 32 per cent 
Co-educational ....... 38 771 48 per cent 14 per cent 38 per cent 
Private 
A eee 3 18 61 per cent 6 per cent 33 per cent 
OD ceeneeeennwewe 7 284 81 per cent 9 per cent 10 per cent 


Co-educational ....... 23 227 54 per cent 15 per cent 31 per cent 
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tion to the fact that this is, as I 
promised, purely a progress report, 
and due allowance should be made 
for the limited data which formed 
the basis for these analyses. And 
now I am reminded of a recent say- 
ing of one of my favorite comic- 
strip artists, who remarked that 
probably the reason God created 
man before he created woman was 
in order for man to get a chance to 
talk. I have had my chance to talk, 
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and shall be glad now to have any 
of you who may feel so inclined to 
offer criticisms or suggestions as to 
the possible further progress of 
this study. May I also again remind 
those of you whose institutions have 
not sent in the necessary informa- 
tion that there is still time for your 
school to be included in the study if 
the information can be furnished 
within the two or three weeks fol- 
lowing this meeting. 
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Physical Education in Junior Colleges 


G. H. VANDE BOGART* 


Simultaneously with the remark- 
able progress in the study of such 
subjects as curriculum, standards, 
financing, and publicity in the jun- 
ior college, there has arisen during 
recent years a definite demand for 
information pertaining to physical 
education and athletics in junior 
colleges of the United States. Ac- 
cordingly, a series of investigations 
in this field has made during the 
past six years. 

In presenting a brief summary 
of previous findings, together with 
the results of a recent investigation, 
the present paper will be devoted to 
four distinct objectives: (1) to in- 
dicate the extent and chief trends of 
instructional work in departments 
of physical education; (2) to indi- 
cate the excellent and largely un- 
realized possibilities of intramural 
athletics; (3) to show the newer 
types of organization in junior col- 
lege conferences; (4) to discuss the 
eligibility status of junior college 
students who enter higher institu- 
tions from junior colleges. 


INSTRUCTION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Instruction work in departments 
of physical education has made re- 
markable progress in recent years. 
Of the ninety-four junior colleges 
co-operating in this study, seventy 
offer regular courses in this depart- 
ment. The extent of these offerings 
may be expressed in length and 


* President, Northern Montana School, 
Havre, Montana. 


breadth. The following tabulation 
shows the number of semesters of 
work offered to men: 


Semesters 

Offered 
ae 4 
I os sari ace eee 3 
ee 2 
ED 6. ws 043 eRC dew 1 


It 1s apparent that in almost all 
cases a full program of class work 
is available during the two years, 
There is a notable trend in the di- 
rection of greater breadth of pro- 
gram also. Of the junior colleges 
reporting in this’ representative 
study, forty offer alternative 
courses. In other words, the student 
is given a choice between two or 
more different types of instruction 
during his course. 

There would appear to be also a 
growing tendency to require in- 
struction in physical education. 
This may be best summarized by 
the following tabulation: 


Semesters 

Required 
PE 1. couse ene eee 4 
ee eis atk eh eal 3 


In 15 schools 


As indicated, the requirement of 
four semesters of work is almost 
universal. 

The matter of awarding credit for 
physical education has been fre- 
quently discussed by junior college 
administrators. Accordingly, this 
phase of the problem was explored. 
It was found that of the seventy in- 
stitutions that reported offering 
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these courses, forty-eight awarded 
credit, while twenty-two merely 
listed physical education as one of 
the requirements for graduation. 

The basis upon which credit 
should be awarded has also been 
frequently discussed. The follow- 
ing summary is interesting in this 
connection: 


Hours Class 


Work per 
Credit-Hour 
SF ere ee 1 
Bey 2 GOMOGE cc ccccccccccecesce 1% 
re ES, ppc ctheasneseaes 2 
S &  meerrrcrrr cr 3 
a OE PED écknceevces ere 4 
i OE <cccentaeneneeena 6 


In every instance that came to 
our attention, the awarding of 
credit was attended by a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of 
credits necessary for graduation. 
Consequently, whether credit is for- 
mally given or not, the result in 
terms of requirements is the same 
as far as the student is concerned. 

The length of class periods was 
found to vary from forty minutes 
in one instance to two hours in the 
case of two schools. Twenty-two 
schools employed a fifty-minute pe- 
riod, ten had fifty-five minutes, and 
twenty-eight had sixty minutes. The 
number of classes per week in these 
courses was two in the case of forty- 
nine schools, three in seventeen 
schools, one in two schools, and 
four in two schools. 

The matter of physical examina- 


_ tions is also of great importance. 


This fact has apparently been rec- 
ognized, if we may judge by the de- 
cided increase in provisions for this 
work during the past two years. 
This question was investigated in 
some detail. Of a total of ninety- 
four schools reporting, forty-three 
make provision for these examina- 


tions. Of this number, twenty-eight 
require an examination annually of 
each man in school; fifteen provide 
an examination at the time that 
he matriculates only; while three 
schools require examinations only 
of men who participate in athletics. 
A most significant and encouraging 
fact in this connection is the dis- 
covery that thirty-five of those 
schools that require examinations 
also prescribe remedial physical 
work and in thirty-two cases reme- 
dial exercises are conducted under 
the supervision of a competent in- 
structor. 


INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 


Several factors have contributed 
to arousing interest in intramural 
athletics. First, our institutions 
have undoubtedly reflected to an 
appreciable extent a very general 
movement in the direction of “ath- 
letics for all,’ which has made its 
appearance with increasing fre- 
quency in our colleges and second- 
ary schools. The newness of the 
junior college as an institution has 
also been important, partly because 
it came into existence without any 
athletic traditions or established 
policies in that field, partly because 
these widely scattered junior col- 
leges found high-school competition 
rather out of keeping with their 
academic status, and, on the other 
hand, the four-year colleges fre- 
quently were too strong to afford 
consistently good competition. A 
third factor, as shown in several 
replies to our inquiries, is that jun- 
ior colleges are recognizing the ap- 
parent benefits to be derived from 
an intramural program, as shown 
by the following quotations: 


The Junior College of fen- 
rollment 350], not being equipped to 
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offer courses in physical education, 
has developed an intramural program 
which offers a range of sports for all 
boys in school. This program is not 
compulsory but it touches between 75 
per cent and 85 per cent of the male 
enrollment. 

College [enrollment 170] 
has no intercollegiate athletics except 
a limited schedule in basketball. It 
has adopted the policy of “‘athletics for 
all,’ with everything free, including 
use of golf clubs and tennis rackets. 
The change to this policy has been fol- 
lowed by lessened expense and rapid 
increase in enrollment, as well as by 
marked improvement in the general 
tone and spirit of the student body. 





Because of the interest in intra- 
mural work, it may be worth while 
to show what games were found in 
a former study’ to be most satisfac- 
tory and to what extent these are 
engaged in by various schools. This 
is done in Table I. 


TABLE I 

Number 

Games of Schools 
i eee ELE ekew ee 51 
Field and track ..........e.0-. 42 
SD 4.6 tenn dpesesedaee eee 39 
DE ccévcveeeceesentenee 28 
DE it¢¢n eked bend Omee ESOS 27 
Indoor baseball .....:....... 21 
Pe - ccc ech been ewen eu 20 
DE .cceesswaneceveer 18 
De scchbeebs oeueueeteoune 16 
DE weeetdeeeddnkekaes 10 
DE idcunkveeensseausswaaees 10 
RD cat videsdouke seus eonas 9 
0 eee 6 
DEE cccrgsedsanineenes 5 


In order to measure the value to 
the student body of the intramural 
program, it was necessary to use a 
participation unit, a product of the 
number of men participating and 
the number of weeks during which 
the activity continued. Table II pre- 


1 Athletic Journal, April 1930, p. 16. 
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sents the data that were gathered in 
this connection. 


TABLE II 
Participation Times Re- 
Units ported 
PE, 2404000 b0 eRe ede ewerewns 41 
re 34 
PED 664 bk ddweetORRRARO RES 20 
PED cv ctsncacwaiaasontonnd 13 
DEG «6ss06eesexeannwnnns 20 
REE. k6enepeeeewnseeeeens 12 
PE ives dc cen andniewsns 7 
ee er 9 
Se ies ve aneeneneeeseuds 10 
OME . 6-460 0046 weeeenene den 16 
ee ee 12 
RD Kuba seveks cereus 16 
a ee ee ee 15 


Since a group of twenty men 
playing basketball for a period of 
ten weeks would show a report of 
two hundred participation units, it 
is evident that the intramural pro- 
grams are still too limited, and 
could profitably be made much 
more extensive than at present. 

Undoubtedly the junior college is 
just beginning to realize the possi- 
bilities of intramural athletics, in 
addition to interschool games. Not 
only do these represent an attractive 
program of athletic activities, but 
they give an active, common inter- 
est to the student body, developing 
a real esprit de corps, and affording 
opportunity for excellent recreation 
and supervised physical activity to 
those men who frequently are most 
in need of such activities. 

It is apparent that a large number 
of the individual or group games 
listed in Table I may be provided at 
a very small outlay for equipment 
and with relatively little :intensive 
coaching and supervision. . 


JUNIOR COLLEGE CONFERENCES 


Our reports indicated that there 
are twenty conferences or associa- 
tions consisting wholly or in large 
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art of junior colleges. This is a 
relatively large number if we con- 
sider the extent to which these in- 
stitutions have entered into com- 
petitive athletics. The increase in 
the number of conferences during 
the past three years is an excellent 
index of efforts to properly regulate 
jnterschool contests. 

A significant finding in this con- 
nection appears in the nature of the 
membership of these conferences. 
In only two instances are institu- 
tions whose courses are’ not of col- 
legiate grade admitted to member- 
ship. On the other hand, there is a 
pronounced preference apparently 
to limit the membership, in so far 
as geographical distances permit, to 
the junior colleges. 

A study has been made by the 
author of the practices and policies 
of these various conferences in 
order to determine what regulatory 
measures are most commonly em- 
ployed, and are apparently satisfac- 
tory. This compilation may be of 
definite interest to those conferences 
that are discussing the revision of 
existing regulations. It is given in 
the Athletic Journal for April 1930.? 
Except for minor variations the con- 
stitutions and by-laws formulated 
by the several organizations are es- 
sentially similar. 


ELIGIBILITY OF TRANSFER STUDENTS 


One of the very serious problems 
confronting the development of in- 
terschool athletics has to do with 
the continuation of athletic privi- 
leges for the junior college students 
who transfer to higher institutions. 
This situation apparently did not 
attract attention until about eight 


2 See p. 15. 
8 See pp. 83 ff. 


years ago. With the rapid progress 
of the junior college movement and 
the attendant development of stu- 
dent activities, various conferences 
faced the rather bewildering ques- 
tion of the status for intercollegiate 
competition of students transfer- 
ring from junior colleges. This is 
reported in the Proceedings® of the 
twenty-fourth annual convention of 
the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation. Two tendencies were 
manifest at that time. First, to en- 
tirely disregard competition in jun- 
ior college athletics and to permit 
the junior college man to enter the 
higher institution upon the same 
basis as did high-school graduates. 
The second procedure was to apply 
the same regulations to the two- 
year institutions that had been en- 
forced for the four-year schools. 
Thus the junior college fell heir to 
regulations which had been made 
necessary, in a totally different situ- 
ation, to prevent abuses such as 
proselyting of athletes. Undoubtedly 
these regulations are highly essen- 
tial in the interest of clean athletics 
and effective administration as pre- 
scribed for the members of univer- 
sity and senior college conferences, 
but they become a grotesque misfit 
when applied to junior colleges. 
There was evident need for ade- 
quate information in presenting the 
case of junior colleges and in clari- 
fying the various misunderstand- 
ings that seemed to exist in many of 
the conferences. Accordingly, a 
series of investigations was begun 
and has been carried forward dur- 
ing the past six years. These inves- 
tigations as published have focused 
our attention upon two points. The 
first of these was the actual situa- 
tion in the junior colleges of the 
United States with reference to their 
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athletic facilities in order to deter- 
mine whether or not they may 
properly be compared to colleges or 
whether they are more closely com- 
parable to secondary schools. An 
exhaustive study showed that in 
schedules of games, coaching staff, 
physical equipment, and methods of 
training, the junior colleges are in 
no way comparable to member in- 
stitutions of the various college con- 
ferences. 

The second point of investigation 
was concerned with the policies of 
some forty-six conferences of the 
United States, with a total member- 
ship of four hundred fifty-two insti- 
tutions, relative to the status for 
intercollegiate competition of the 
student who enters from a junior 
college. A system of classification‘ 
was devised whereby these confer- 
ences may be conveniently grouped 
with reference, first, to the period of 
residence, if any, required of a jun- 
ior college student prior to intercol- 
legiate competition, and second, to 
the number of seasons of competi- 
tion for which he is eligible. 

Under the first, there are four 
groups, as follows: (1) any junior 
college transfer eligible immedi- 
ately; (2) any junior college trans- 
fer matriculating with sophomore, 
or higher, classification eligible im- 
mediately; (3) any junior college 
transfer matriculating with junior 
classification eligible immediately; 
(4) one year of residence required 
prior to intercollegiate competition. 

The second includes the following 
four groups: (1) full competition, 
no deduction; (2) deduct one year 


4Fully described in an article by the 
author, “Eligibility for Conference Com- 
petition of Students Who Enter Higher 
Institutions from Junior Colleges,” Ath- 
letic Journal (December 1928), IX, 14—16. 
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for either one year or two years of 
junior college competition; (3) de. 
duct number of years of junior eo}. 
lege competition from four years. 
(4) deduct number of years of jun. 
ior college competition from three 
years. 

It is assumed in these compute- 
tions that the maximum period of 
competition in junior colleges is two 
years. 

In the course of this study it was 
discovered that a large number of 
conferences had given careful con- 
sideration to the junior college 
question. In every case reported in 
which a change had been made in 
conference regulations following a 
study of the junior college situation, 
the new regulations were more lib- 
eral than the former ones. It was 
obvious that the real status of the 
junior college was becoming recog- 
nized with particular reference to 
the following points: 


1. These smaller institutions of- 
fering only two years of work be- 
yond high school do not provide 
athletic facilities equal to those of 
standard colleges. 

2. Since the attendance of the 
junior college is largely local, many 
students would logically, and of ne- 
cessity, attend these _ institutions 
rather than leave home to enter as 
freshmen in higher institutions. 

3. The student who completes a 
junior college course is compelled 
to transfer to another institution in 
order to continue his educational 
preparation, thus sharply differenti- 
ating him from the student who, 
probably by choice, migrates from 
one university to another. 

Several conferences, however, 
have opposed changes in regulations 
which differentiate the junior col- 
lege student from the migrant stu- 
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dent. The reasons offered for this, 
according to a survey just com- 
pleted, have to do chiefly with the 
fear of proselyting. Members of 
several conferences in which this 
question has been considered have 
emphasized this as the chief or sole 
objection. | 

Since the conclusive test of any 
regulation is its practical effective- 
ness, a Study was begun for the pur- 
pose of ‘determining whether or not 
objectionable results had followed 
the adoption of more liberal junior 
college regulations by certain con- 
ferences. The results of this study 
are interesting and highly satisfac- 
tory to the two-year institutions. In 
every case, including replies from 
members of representative types of 
conferences, it was stated that the 
regulations that had been adopted 
were proving to be satisfactory. In 
other words, the dangers which cer- 
tain conferences have felt would re- 
sult from more liberal regulations 
have not materialized in actual 
practice. | 

From the standpoint of junior 
college administrators, the rather 
drastic regulations still used by 
some conferences have thwarted the 
proper educational guidance of the 
student. The man who feels that 
he desires to continue his athletic as 
well as his academic interests fre- 
quently sacrifices his scholastic in- 
terest to enter a school which ex- 
tends to him those privileges which 
he feels are rightfully his. Undoubt- 
edly all of us who have been in 
touch with this situation could 
name many instances in which a 
man’s progress in his professional 
training beyond junior college has 
been seriously interfered with be- 
cause his choice of school was influ- 
enced by his desire for more com- 


plete college advantages than would 
be allowed him in certain confer- 
ences. To those of us who believe 
that athletic activities are the privi- 
leges of the student rather than a 
major interest of the institution, it 
seems rather paradoxical that the 
junior college man is accepted with 
junior standing in the higher insti- 
tution and is encouraged to enter, 
but is reduced to the status of a 
freshman or a migrant in the mat- 
ter of one of the student activities— 
athletics. 

In those conferences in which the 
plan permits junior college gradu- 
ates or junior college transfers to 
begin immediately their participa- 
tion in intercollegiate athletics and 
to continue during the normal ex- 
tent of their work toward a degree, 
it is highly significant that those 
conferences after several years of 
experience with this plan seem to 
approve it as mutually advantage- 
ous to the higher institution, to the 
junior college, and particularly to 
the man who, of necessity, moves 
forward from the junior college to 
the university. The following state- 
ment by a representative of one of 
the larger conferences expresses ad- 
mirably the viewpoint of the junior 
college: 


The Association 
feels that permitting a graduate of a 
junior college to compete during his 
first year in a senior college (provided 
he has junior standing or above) is a 
natural continuation of a student’s col- 
lege work and athletic activities. 





SUMMARY 


A large proportion of the junior 
colleges seem to be offering a com- 
plete two-year program in physical 
education. There is also an excel- 
lent beginning in the matter of 
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physical examinations and, to some 
extent, special remedial opportuni- 
ties. 

Indications point to the develop- 
ment of varied programs of intra- 
mural athletics. These activities 
are affording opportunities for the 
entire student group with excellent 
possibilities of furnishing a com- 
mon interest for the men of the 
school, developing a wholesome 
school spirit, and building health. 

Interschool athletics have been 
systematized and regulated by the 
formation of a number of confer- 
ences. 

Provisions for special eligibility 
regulations for junior college stu- 
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dents have been made rather gener. 
ally. It is noteworthy that encoy;. 
aging progress has been made jp 
practically every case in which the 
junior college situation has heey 
carefully investigated. A sharp dif. 
ferentiation between the entrance 
into a university of a student who 
has completed a junior college 
course and the student who merely 
moves from one institution to ap. 
other, in addition to the necessary 
distinction between the terms “col. 
lege” and “junior college” in ath. 
letics as well as in other activities, 
is proving to be an important factor 
in the provision of more liberal reg. 
ulations. 
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The Junior College Library 


WINIFRED SKINNER* 


The immortal Alice, whose wis- 
dom has rarely been excelled, thus 
muses just before the White Rabbit 
appears: “What’s the use of a book 
without pictures and _  conversa- 
tions?” Enacting the role of Alice, 
I desire to present some “pictures” 
in a very few minutes and there- 
after we will have the “conversa- 
tions.” In spite of your weariness 
after days of travel perhaps, and 
the full program of today, I decline 
to yield to you my prerogative of 
going to sleep. For the nonce, un- 
less I am rudely awakened, I expect 
to have dreams pleasanter than 
those of Wonderland, because we 
have this opportunity to think and 
talk together on this vital and far- 
reaching problem—the junior col- 
lege library. 

I suppose that Mark Hopkins and 
the student sitting on a log will al- 
ways epitomize the college. Always 
the most important factors of our 


— educational institutions will be the 


teacher and the student. The log is 
relatively unimportant unless it is 
too small to bear its burden, or, in 
these days when it is of steel and 
concrete construction, so large as to 
crush those whom it should sup- 
port. After the teacher and the stu- 
dent, the next important factor of 
the school is books, and the picture 
if painted today would show Mark 
Hopkins and the student surrounded 
with them. Gone are the days when 
a college course could be taught 


* Librarian, Pasadena Junior College, 
Pasadena, California. 


with a single textbook. Mark Hop- 
kins of today does not depend upon 
his own wisdom, or personality plus, 
but rather calls upon the personali- 
ties of all ages to aid him through 
the medium of books. More and 
more our libraries are required to 
supply supplementary, comparative 
material for collateral reading. The 
textbook, instead of being elimi- 
nated, has been in reality multiplied 
many times, as witness the reserve 
rooms in our libraries. These sup- 
ply the required books which it 
would be unreasonable or prohibi- 
tive to ask the individual student to 
buy. Socrates never wrote a book, 
never taught from one, but in the 
light of modern education I doubt 
not that were he re-embodied in 
the secondary school or college of 
today his question - and - answer 
method would be supplemented by 
Syllabi and bibliographies, with a 
certain number of required read- 
ings, the lot of his eager followers! 

The library is no longer consid- 
ered a luxury to be acquired by the 
more favored of secondary schools 
and colleges but as an everyday ne- 
cessity to be taken for granted; alas, 
unfortunately so, for it is frequently 
alluded to in our professional liter- 
ature as if it just “grew,” like 
Topsy, or as if we had but to say, 
“Presto, change!” and lo, here is a 
library. 

In fact, it is ‘somewhat surprising 
to note the casual mention of “labo- 
ratories, libraries, etc.,” which is a 
customary phraseology to be found 
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in numbers of articles and books 
on factors involving organization of 
junior colleges, and similar studies 
on costs, et cetera. One wonders 
sometimes, when costs per pupil are 
mentioned, where the bases of com- 
putation were obtained, in so far as 
the libraries enter into the reckon- 
ing. If they are determined, as we 
are compelled to conclude, on what 
is, then our statue with its golden 
head has feet of clay. For we who 
are junior college librarians know 
that, where our libraries are con- 
cerned, whatever is, is not neces- 
sarily right. We beg you who are 
administrators to scan with cold, 
diagnostic eye all such _ figures 
which include library estimates, be- 
fore using them to guide your own 
financial policy, lest the old predica- 
ment of the blind leading the blind 
be repeated and we fall into a pit. 
We might even be presumptuous 
enough to suggest that you call us 
into counsel before deciding the fate 
of our libraries. We know all too 
little as to the financial implication 
for an adequate junior college li- 
brary, because of the fact that few 
of us, oh, very few of us, have ever 
seen one! However, we do have data 
available on costs in college and 
secondary school libraries which 
might not be so readily accessible to 
you, and we shall be glad to produce 
these for you. 


NEED OF A MEASURING STICK 


What is an adequate junior col- 
lege library? No one knows. Per- 
haps no two of us will ever quite 
agree. Doubtless all institutions 
designated as junior colleges have a 
collection of books more or less or- 
ganized, and in the charge of a 
trained librarian, we hope. When 
does the collection of books become 
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a library? Does it take three yo. 
umes, or three thousand or thirty 
thousand? Does its organization, oy 
lack of it, decide the question? 
These are matters which junior eo]. 
lege librarians are trying to answer, 
and we ask your assistance and 
your blessing in trying to establish 
some kind of a “measuring stick.” 
Such a criterion is bound to be 
faulty, for there are too many ques. 
tions involved to allow of an imme. 
diate solution; we do solicit your 
kindly criticism and your advice 
from your administrative experi- 
ence. You have told us many times, 
and we know you believe it, that the 
library is the “heart of the school,” 
but we want you to do more than to 
recognize that. We want you to 
help us to analyze its function, to 
help to diagnose its troubles, to pre- 
scribe for its ills, for we want no 
casualties from “heart failure” in 
our junior colleges. 


FUNCTIONS OF A LIBRARY 


Shall we study for a moment the 
functions of a junior college library 
since these have a distinct bearing 
on the discussion? 

The first function seems reason- 
ably clear and we have already re- 
ferred to it. It is the laboratory ob- 
jective: that of furnishing collateral 
material for the courses offered. 
The larger the school, the broader 
the curriculum; therefore, the jun- 
ior college of a thousand students is 
likely to need very many more 
books than that of a student body 
of two hundred. Allow me to en- 
phasize the point—the need is 
greater in the larger institution 
than in the smaller, primarily be- 
cause of the greater number of 
courses offered. The same titles 
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would be needed for the same 
courses in either case in an initial 
foundation. More duplication may 
be required in the larger school, but 
it should be remembered that du- 
plication does not build up the li- 
prary as such; it merely adds to the 
adequacy of the laboratory func- 
tion. Perhaps we may be allowed 
to interpolate here that every or- 
ganization calling itself a library, 
no matter how small, must have 
certain basic books, reference books, 
and books for general reading. Can 
you imagine any library without an 
encyclopaedia or a copy of Hamlet? 

The second function of the junior 
college library is related to the first, 
but entails a feature which deserves 
a separate category. The very large 
majority of our junior colleges, at 
least, offer lower - division college 
work which enables students to ob- 
tain upper-division standing when 
they go on to complete their college 
or university course. We are then 
morally contracting with such a 
student, when we enroll him in our 
junior college, to give him a fully 
sufficient preparation to enable him 
to carry his upper-division work 
successfully. Certainly his library 
experience, his contact with books 
and the use of them, is an impor- 
tant feature of that preparation. 
Unless we can provide library fa- 
cilities which are analogous to those 
of the standard college, we are by so 
much handicapping him, and are 
not keeping faith with him in our 
contract. It might be pathetically 
interesting to know how many can- 
didates for Phi Beta Kappa have 
been kept from that goal by the 
handicap of an inadequate library 
experience. I should be glad to be 
reassured on this point. 

It is certainly a worthy ambition 
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on the part of junior colleges to give 
their students a lower-division col- 
lege experience with limited re- 
sources, but let us not deceive our- 
selves—or, more important still, let 
us not deceive our students—into 
thinking that we are giving them 
satisfactory preparation until we 
have taken stock of our libraries 
and found them equivalent to the 
college standard. All honor to that 
institution which, finding that its 
library does not measure up satis- 
factorily, says frankly to its stu- 
dents, “We are sorry, we cannot 
give you as good a library as you 
Should have. You will find your- 
self hampered to that degree when 
you go on to college or university, 
and we want you to understand this 
when you enroll with us.”” We con- 
fess to little sympathy for that in- 
stitution which would lower stand- 
ards in order to justify its inability 
to meet those standards. 

The third function of the junior 
college library is perhaps its great- 
est claim to a unique objective. 
Heretofore we have been speaking 
of the so-called academic student. 
Now let us think of those students 
for whom the junior college is the 
last stage of formal education, who 
do not choose to complete a college 
course or who are not of intellectual 
fiber to do so, but who will go out 
from the junior college into the in- 
dustrial or business world to be- 
come our business men and women, 
our homemakers, our bankers or 
bakers or candlestick makers—our 
solid citizens if you please. What 
does the junior college library owe 
to them? 

First, there should be a generous 
amount of vocational information, 
as such, that they may choose intel- 
ligently between business and in- 
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dustry, between nursing and cafe- 
teria management. Then _ just 
beyond the definite informational 
material, there should be books 
which would stimulate to higher 
evaluations of life’s work, books of 
wide surveys of the practical and 
industrial world, books of achieve- 
ments, of fiction, of biography, 
books which will incite Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Citizen to a clearer recogni- 
tion of their responsibility and their 
opportunity in a practical world. 

In addition to these types of 
books, there ought to be a generous 
supply of those calculated to culti- 
vate a worthy taste in purely recre- 
ational literature, so that Mr. and 
Mrs. Average Citizen will find rest 
and enjoyment for leisure time, 
other than in bridge or golf, the 
pictures and the radio, the news- 
paper and the popular magazine. 
This seems to me to constitute a 
field for the junior college library 
which is unlike that of any other 
type. It can be developed on the 
adult level as opposed to the ado- 
lescent level of the high school, but 
more selectively and _ pertinently 
than in the public library, and more 
popularly than in most college li- 
braries. 

The fourth function of the junior 
college library is more difficult to 
state. It is bromidic to say that the 
aim of education is to enable us to 
work wisely and live abundantly 
and intelligently. John Dewey adds 
that the aim is to enable the indi- 
vidual to continue his education. Is 
not this argument enough for a li- 
brary which will invite the student 
to browse in pastures new as well as 
along the well-trodden paths of des- 
ignated collateral reading? Who 
are we anyhow to consume all of 
the student’s time with required 


courses and required reading? Why 
are we to say, “This is the path, 
walk ye in it”? I plead for the Op- 
portunity for individual initiative jp 
reading and for the books to reaq— 
many books, many interests, Many 
paths toward the enrichment of life. 
It is not sufficient to provide for 
the student merely that which 
contributes to the classroom and 
laboratory and to prepare him for 
practical life. There should he aq 
contribution from the library far 
beyond that. It should give to him 
those books which will expand his 
mind and spirit and give him joy; 
books which will crystallize and sta- 
bilize his philosophy of life until his 
best is revealed to himself and his 
finest capacities realized. You see | 
am trying to avoid using the word 
“culture,” that much-abused word 
which has been used so smugly by 
those who would assume it, and so 
ignored by those who have it. That 
something which culture is, then, 
in its essence, is the final objective 
of the junior college library in its 
contribution to its students: indefi- 
nite, immeasurable, but vastly im- 
portant. We want our students to 
find through the medium of their 
library a stimulus to intellectual 
adventure which constitutes one of 
the highest achievements of life. 


SUCCESS OF THE LIBRARY 


If you will grant these functions 
of the junior college library, you 
will agree that the junior college 
is successful only in so far as the 
library attains its objectives; but 
what measure can we use to deter- 
mine whether or not it is doing so? 
The laboratory objective is the easi- 
est measured. Perhaps we should 
start with that, and be content with 
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such an attempt for the time being. 
| am to present for your considera- 
tion a document which purports to 
be the tentative step in formulating 
such a measuring stick. This docu- 
ment assumes the intelligent selec- 
tion of books, and centers its atten- 
tion on numbers of books for a 
junior college library. It differen- 
tiates between an initial collection 
and a basic collection; it estimates 
the cost of buying and the personnel 
to administer them. 

This document is a set of resolu- 
tions adopted by the Junior College 
Librarians’ Conference during the 
meeting of the American Library 
Association last June, the first con- 
ference of the kind ever to be called 
under national auspices. Plans for 
the conference disclosed the wide- 
spread desire for some standard by 
which we could judge our own li- 
praries already established, and 
which would aid administrators and 
librarians in organizing new ones. 
Two entire mornings were given to 
the discussion of them, with a hard 
afternoon’s work on the part of the 
committee who drew up the resolu- 
tions. 

The spirit of the conference was 
not that of a completely satisfactory 
accomplishment, but of gratification 
in a more definite formulation than 
any hitherto adopted by a group. 
The conference expressed the hope 
that these resolutions might be care- 
fully scrutinized and criticized by 
other bodies; that they might be 
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modified or expanded as the case 
might be; that they might be some 
contribution toward the upbuilding 
of the junior college library in the 
United States. 

The time was short during which 
we could work together; perhaps 
the wording is faulty and the state- 
ment weak, but without apology we 
present them to you for discussion, 
and, if possible, for your approval 
and adoption. 

Our thought was to keep in mind 
always our obligation and responsi- 
bility to the student and the neces- 
sity of keeping faith with him. We 
considered that the highest loyalty 
to, and the ultimate good of, our in- 
stitutions demanded that we con- 
sider his interests and his needs, 
first, last, and all the time, rather 
than limiting these standards by the 
financial ability of our institutions 
to provide for them. Will you 
please approach the discussion in 
the same spirit? If you find our 
standards higher than you think 
necessary for the student’s require- 
ments, will you recommend lower- 
ing them on that ground alone, and 
not because of your lack of finan- 
cial resources? 


1 Mimeographed copies of these stand- 
ards were distributed by Miss Skinner. 
They are the same as printed in The Jun- 
ior College Journal (October 1930), I, 47- 
48. Numerous questions and discussion 
followed the presentation of Miss Skin- 
ner’s paper. The recommendations were 
referred to the Association’s Committee on 
Standards. 
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ROBERT GORDON SPROUL* 


On the program this evening the 
topic which I am announced to dis- 
cuss is “Certain Aspects of the Jun- 
ior College Situation.” That topic 
was chosen months ago and was in- 
tended to be sufficiently expansive 
to cover anything I might later 
choose to say. As such it has proved 
most serviceable, for it will fit more 
or less neatly and completely what 
I am really going to talk about, 
which is the attitude of the Uni- 
versity of California toward the jun- 
ior college as an institution. Some 
of you may think that such a topic 
is too local in its application for dis- 
cussion before a national associa- 
tion, but I think not, for surely the 
relationship of a state university to 
the junior colleges in its field is of 
far more than local significance. 

As a basis for my remarks this 
evening, I shall quote later what I 
had to say about junior colleges and 
the junior college movement in my 


inaugural address delivered about 


two weeks ago. Those statements 
represent not only my own views on 
the subject but the views of the 
overwhelming majority of the lead- 
ers of our faculty. That assertion I 
make, not as a matter of opinion, 
but of fact, based on a conference 
which was held on our campus, at 
my call, on September 26, 1930. In 
that conference forty-four members 
of the faculty from Berkeley and 
Los Angeles—deans, leaders of the 
Academic Senate, professors of Ed- 


* President, University of California. 


ucation and of Greek, persons at 
opposite poles in their educationa] 
views—participated and spoke, and 
nothing that I said does violence to 
any opinion that was expressed that 
evening. Moreover, in response to 
a direct question from me as to 
whether any member of the con- 
ference wished to make a statement 
in opposition to junior colleges, the 
stenographic report notes briefly, 
“No reply.” That lack of reply was 
confirmed by the whole discussion 
of the evening, which was friendly 
and sympathetic in the extreme, 
And this cordiality was directed to- 
ward the junior college not only as 
a part of the state educational sys- 
tem, but also toward the junior 
college as a_ specific institution 
standing in direct relation to the 
University in the preparation of 
students for advanced study. 


STATEMENT MISUNDERSTOOD 


My inaugural statement came 
close to representing the faculty as 
well as the administrative point of 
view of the University; it also 
seemed to me to be clear and ex- 
plicit, but evidently not all have 
found it so. Word has reached me 
that at the recent meeting of the 
Southern California Conference of 
Junior Colleges, it was said by one 
of the speakers that I believed only 
in the vocational type of junior col- 
lege and favored exclusion of jun- 
ior colleges from the _ university 
preparatory field. Another junior 
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college executive has written me 
that, if he understands me, he is 
pleased to find that he disagrees 
with me, although how he could dis- 
agree With all that I said is difficult 
for me to understand. Perhaps his 
acknowledged pleasure explains it. 
At any rate, a slight amplification 
and clarification of my views may 
be helpful and [ shall use this op- 
portunity for that purpose. 


LIGHT BETTER THAN HEAT 


In doing so, it may be necessary 
for me to say frankly a few things 
that are distasteful to one or an- 
other of this company, who repre- 
sents fervently, perhaps fanatically, 
a point of view quite different from 
my own. If so, I hope you will re- 
member that different views may be 
honestly reached and sincerely held, 
and that no offense is intended. One 
of the greatest difficulties I have 
found in discussing the future of 
the junior college is the tendency of 
certain of its advocates to become 
enraged at the mildest criticism 
from the University, while them- 
selves making comments on that in- 
stitution which could by no stretch 
of the imagination be interpreted as 
compliments. Recently an editorial 
appeared in our student newspaper, 


a wholly unofficial publication, com- - 


menting unfavorably on the junior 
college movement in relation to stu- 
dent activities. The editorial was 
chiefly a demonstration of the well- 
known ability of seniors to solve the 
problems of the world between two 
bites of a sandwich. Yet two mem- 
bers of the faculty of one of our 
large junior colleges spent their 
good money to send me a long and 
abusive telegram, advising me that 
it was my duty to take “proper 


steps to prevent the recurrence of 
such blatant falsifications by irre- 
sponsible and mendacious under- 
graduates” and that “if I didn’t, 
they would.” And that was from 
members of the faculty, not the 
student body. No benefit can be ex- 
pected from such a belligerent atti- 
tude of mind, for we are all laborers 
together in one great task, and our 
motto should be, as the University’s 
motto is, “Let there be light,” not 
“Let there be heat.” 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS QUOTED 


What was it, then, that I said? 
As I remember it, and I looked over 
the manuscript Just before coming 
here tonight, my words were: 


Another educational activity which 
has grown up in the field which was 
formerly occupied by the university 
alone is the junior college. In 1907 a 
law was passed authorizing the high- 
school board of any high-school dis- 
trict “to prescribe _ post-graduate 
courses of study for the graduates of 
such high schools.” Fresno high school 
was first to take advantage of this law 
in 1910, and by 1914 there were ten 
of these “upward extensions of the 
high school,” with a combined enroll- 
ment of about seven hundred students. 
The law of 1917 recognized the junior 
college as an integral part of the sec- 
ondary-school system of the state and 
made financial provision for it on the 


_ same basis as for high schools. Subse- 


quent legislation has brought the jun- 
ior college to a position of assured per- 
manence in California and last year 
some 20,000 students enrolled in its 
thirty-four centers, more or less. Any 
plans for the development of higher 
education in California must take into 
account the junior college, and we are 
pleased that this should be so. It may 
not be amiss, however, to call atten- 
tion to the fact that, according to all 
its proponents, the major responsi- 
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bility of the junior college is to offer 
an opportunity for public education of 
post—high-school grade to individuals 
who are not planning to enter the pro- 
fessions, and that the intention of all 
junior college legislation, as well as 
the trend of all educational theory, is 
to limit the junior college to the years 
preceding the mid-point of the four- 
year college, the line of division be- 
tween general and special or profes- 
sional education. Going forward on 
the course prescribed both by theory 
and legislation, the junior college 
movement will be a significant and 
helpful development. Masquerading as 
four-year institutions or trying merely 
to duplicate the first two years of a 
university, these colleges can never 
achieve their highly useful purposes. 


And, 


.. Junior colleges would in certain 
isolated but important instances cease 
to function as an upward extension of 
the secondary school, and become in- 
stead the beginning of four-year col- 
leges or universities, out of harmony 
with the purposes of higher education 
and with good standards of instruction 
and achievement in any part of the 
world. These tendencies, I submit, are 
subversive of the best interests of de- 
mocracy which must, if it is to survive 
and prosper, develop “an aristocracy 
of its own begetting, after its own 
heart, and dedicated to its own serv- 
ice”; and to that end must provide 
somewhere the finest facilities for the 
highest education, open freely to all 
who have the brains and the industry 
to make use of them. The attempt of 
our public school system should not 
be to have one broad highway on a 
grade so easy that it never can scale 
the heights, and so designed as to 
force all to travel the same road all the 
way once they have made a beginning; 
rather, it should provide a number of 
highways of varying grades leading to 
many useful careers and open, every 
one of them, to all whose talents and 
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desires make it seem probable tha 
they may come thereby to a happy ang 
successful life. One function of the 
schools all along the line should be to 
discover those who have the capacity 
and will to make good use of further 
training and of what kind. There 
should be in them not only the means 
of development but the machinery of 
sifting. Each unit of the system should 
seek to understand and _ co-operate 
with the units above and below it, so 
that direction and transition of sty. 
dents from one step to the next may 
be as easy as possible; but not all sty. 
dents should be expected to go through 
every stage, and certainly the stages 
should not be so ordered and arranged 
that anybody can enter and go through 
any one of them. The American creed 
that every human being shall have his 
opportunity for his utmost develop. 
ment, his chance to become and to do 
the best he can, does not mean that 
everyone must be admitted to a col- 
lege or university within a few blocks 
of his home and kept there, whatever 
his talents or his industry. 

The problem of higher education in 
the State is a community problem, not 


~ an individual one; an economic as well 


as a psychological problem. We have 
several thousands of young men and 
young women to train each year; we 
have only a limited number of teachers 
competent to train them and a limited 
portion of the state’s wealth which the 
people are willing to spend on such 
training. To utilize most efficiently the 
means at our command, we must de- 
vote those means to boys and girls who 
have earned the right to them and at 
the same time we must provide more 
than one outlet for the varying talent 
and energy and industry of those who 
are our charges. What we need is not 
lower standards of admission to the 
University, but more intelligent ones, 
if possible, in order to accomplish our 
purpose so far as that one channel is 
concerned: not more colleges and uni- 
versities of the traditional type but of 
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lower quality for those disappointed 
even by our present none too rigid sys- 
tem, but other altogether different in- 
stitutions which will more suitably 
train those students and get them to 
their life-work sooner: not more four- 
year colleges that will admit anybody 
without examination or question, but 
another type of institution extending 
not more than two years beyond the 
high school, and which will provide 
curricula for those whose talents do 
not lie along the line of a university 
career but who are interested in fur- 
ther education. 


STATEMENTS RE-INTERPRETED 


Two ideas in that statement, if I 
may dignify them with that title, 
seem to have been misunderstood, 
or, if understood, to have been re- 
garded as hostile to the junior col- 
lege movement. The ideas to which 
I refer are, (1) that the junior col- 
lege should not extend beyond the 
mid-point of the traditional Ameri- 
can college, and (2) that it should 
not try to be merely a duplicate of 
the first two years of the university. 
I call your attention particularly to 
the word merely. In discussing 
these two points, I do not propose to 
trace the junior college movement 
from its local beginnings to its pres- 
ent nation-wide scope, but if any 
one of you will take the time to do 
so, 1 am sure that he will come, re- 
gretfully perhaps, to agreement 
with me that, according to its own 
proponents, the major responsibil- 
ity of the junior college is to offer 
an opportunity for education of 
post-high-school grade to individu- 
als who are not planning to enter 
the professions, and that the inten- 
tion of all junior college legislation 
in this State and elsewhere, as well 
as the trend of all educational the- 
ory, has been to limit the junior col- 


lege to the first two years beyond 
the high school; up, that is, to the 
line of division between general and 
special or professional education, 
and no farther. 

These statements are made in 
view of the well-known aspiration 
of certain junior colleges to extend 
upward to include the remaining 
years of a full-fledged higher insti- 
tution. As to those aspirations, I 
cannot support my own unfavorable 
opinion better than by quoting from 
Professor Leonard V. Koos’s schol- 
arly report on Secondary Education 
in California,? in which he says: 


From what has been said, such up- 
ward extension to include professional 
training should be out of the question. 
If it is advocated that only a four-year 
college of liberal arts with academic 
specialization is planned—and special- 
ization of some sort is now practically 
universal on this level—it may be 
shown that adequate academic special- 
ization is impossible in anything but 
the best of our universities. A com- 
parison of the number of instructors 
and the extent of the offerings in aca- 
demic fields in a number of stronger 
colleges and stronger universities is 
convincing on this score. It is there- 
fore apparent, since neither profes- 
sionalization nor academic specializa- 
tion is practicable, for the state to 
proceed with the erection of addi- 
tional four-year institutions on the 
foundation of the present junior col- 
leges would be to introduce conflict- 
ing elements into the impending organ- 
ization of the educational system. 


Obviously, if junior colleges are to 
become four-year colleges, they are 
self-destructive, and should never 


2 Leonard V. Koos, Report of a Prelimi- 
nary Survey of Secondary Education in 
California (State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, California, December 
1928), p. 12. 
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have been developed in the first 
place. The very cause they were de- 
signed to serve, they will help to 
defeat. 


TRUE FUNCTIONS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


But the more interesting phase of 
the junior college problem to me is 
what should be the functions of that 
institution, assuming it to be not a 
collegiate but a secondary institu- 
tion, as it has invariably been de- 
fined so far as I know. As such it 
should be an upward extension of 
the public school system, designed 
to serve all grades of students, to 
give to each, in so far as it can, the 
tools for more effective living, if not 
for a more abundant life. Assuming 
this to be its field, Dr. Nicholas Ric- 
ciardi has set forth its functions as 
follows: 


A fully organized junior college aims 
to meet the needs of a community in 
which it is located, including prepara- 
tion for institutions of higher learning, 
liberal arts education for those who 
are not going beyond graduation from 
the junior college, vocational training 
for particular occupations usually des- 
ignated as semi-professional vocations, 
and short courses for adults with spe- 
cial interests. 


With that statement of aims I find 
myself in full accord, but I would 
put the emphasis not where it has 
usually been put in the junior col- 
lege, namely, on the aim of univer- 
sity preparation, but instead on the 
responsibility of the institution to 
offer an opportunity for public edu- 
cation of post—high-school grade to 
individuals who are not planning a 
university career. 


8 Nicholas Ricciardi, “Vital Junior Col- 
lege Problems in California,” The Junior 
College Journal (October 1930), I, 24-25. 
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As I see it, the junior college jg 
the fulfillment of the high schoo, 
not the step-child of the university, 
It stands for further educationag] 
preparedness for the greatest num- 
ber, for democratic continuity and 
completeness of educational oppor. 
tunity. It stands for the faith of the 
American people in education and 
their desire for its further extensijoy 
for as many as possible. As such its 
true purpose is not to relieve the 
universities of the burden of num- 
bers, not to save the young collegian 
the cost of board and lodging away 
from home, not to keep the growing 
youth for two years more under his 
mother’s protection and guidance, 
These things may be worth while, 
but they are merely by-products, 
The real value of the junior college, 
in my opinion, rests in its attempt 
to meet the needs of those students 
whose talents and interests do not 
lie along the line of a university ca- 
reer but who are interested in fur- 
ther education. 

It is a notorious fact that those 
who seek or should seek semi- 
professional careers are not well 
trained by our public-school sys- 
tem. They can and should be well 
trained in the junior college, but not 
if the junior college persists in put- 
ting all its money and all its effort 
into foundation courses designed to 
meet the upper division require- 
ments of the university. As Direc- 
tor Snyder, of the Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College, has said: 


The main function of the junior col- 
lege is not in the preparatory courses; 
it is to assist the non-academic high- 
school graduates who thus far have 
been unprovided for. These people 
ought to be better prepared to enter 
industry and to adjust themselves to 
the social life around them. When 
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graduated they should be able to do 
something, and to do it in a worth- 
while way, and in addition to orient 
themselves to life problems.‘ 


From the junior college should 
come men trained not as agricultu- 
ral scientists but as farmers skilled 
in the application of science to the 
business of farming; men trained, 
not as engineers, but as highly 
skilled mechanics who are not 
slaves of machines but intelligent 
units in an industrial civilization; 
men trained, not as clerks and typ- 
ists and bookkeepers, but as non- 
commissioned officers in the great 
adventure of modern business. 
These things I say with no in- 
tention to discredit the isthmian or 
preparatory function of the junior 
college, by which, I have no doubt, 
many good students have had an 
opportunity for higher education 
which would otherwise have been 
denied them, and some slow :stu- 
dents have been brought in the 
fulness of time to that competency 
which enabled them to enter suc- 
cessfully upon a university course. 
But it seems to me that this has 
been done at the expense of more 
important functions, that there has 
been too much desire to make the 
junior college a replica of the first 
two years of the university. I be- 
lieve that the university is pri- 
marily designed for one type of 
mind and the junior college for an- 
other different but not necessarily 
inferior—and that the real call from 
the major group of junior college 


4William H. Snyder, “The Real Func- 
tion of the Junior College,” The Junior 
College Journal (November 1930), I, 77. 


5 Alexis F. Lange, “The Junior College 
with Special Reference to California,” in 
The Lange Book (Trade Publishing Co., 
San Francisco, 1927), p. 121. 


students is for curricula represent- 
ing functional lines that the uni- 
versity is not developing. 

Certainly in California the up- 
ward extension of the high school 
was urged primarily in the educa- 
tional interest of the great mass of 
high-school graduates who were not 
destined to become university stu- 
dents. Such extensions, it was held, 
might and should make it possible 
for the small minority to enter a 
university at the end of two years. 
But the controlling educational pur- 
pose was to provide for a reasonably 
complete education, whether gen- 
eral or vocational. “It is coming 
to be generally understood,” said 
Lange, “that the junior college can- 
not serve its complete purpose if it 
makes preparation for the univer- 
sity its primary object. For the 
great majority of junior college stu- 
dents, courses of instruction and 
training are to be of a piece with 
what has preceded; they are to be 
culminal rather than basal; they 
are not to result in a deferred edu- 
cation.”> Every pioneer of this 
movement in California has stressed 
similar extension lines of activity, 
and I do no more than follow in 
their footsteps when I stress them 
today. 

In advocating that the junior col- 
lege shall be in fact as well as in 
theory a secondary school and not 
a university basement, we are not 
unmindful of the two per cent or 
so of our youth who want and de- 
serve a university education, but for 
one reason or another cannot or will 
not go directly from the high school 
to a four-year college. Their rights 
must be conserved, and the Univer- 
sity may be counted upon to aid in 
making the education they receive 
as good as possible and their trans- 
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ition as painless as it can. To that 
end the University has continually 
conferred with the growing junior 
college concerning the important 
matter of the teacher, his training, 
his teaching load, his facilities for 
professional improvement, and has 
recommended or furnished a very 
large proportion of those who con- 
stitute the faculties both in private 
and public junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia. It has stressed the impor- 
tance of the library in college in- 
struction, and has prepared lists of 
books graded in importance for use 
in such libraries. Members of its 
faculty have given freely of time 
and advice, particularly in the de- 
velopment of laboratories for the 
sciences. Most important of all, the 
University has asked and intends to 
ask no more from junior college 
transfers than it demands from the 
lower division students within its 
own family. 


NEW POLICIES ANNOUNCED 


Finally, we are planning to do 
two things in the near future which 
we hope may improve articulation 
between the University and the jun- 
ior college, and thereby serve more 
effectively those students who use 
the junior college for university 
preparation. In the first place, we 
are calling to our faculty one of the 
leaders in the junior college field in 
California to teach what is known 
about junior colleges, to discover 
what should be their organization, 
their functions, their purposes, and 
their future, and to promote be- 
tween them and the University a 
sympathetic understanding and co- 
operative attitude that, I hope, may 
change the whole complexion of our 
relationships. Moreover, to aid him 
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in that work we propose to appoint 
a committee on junior colleges, sim. 
ilar to our committee on affiliation 
with the high schools, where, in the 
give and take of friendly discussion, 
the inevitable problems of opposing 
interests may be harmonized, aq. 
justed, and worked out. With al] 
this machinery, lubricated with the 
oil of good will, which alone can 
make machinery operate smoothly 
and efficiently, I see no reason to 
believe that we cannot work out to- 
gether the problems which are our 
mutual concern. 

The challenge of the next decade 
is an opportunity for all of us, an 
opportunity for the junior college to 
place a premium upon initiative and 
variation rather than upon conform- 
ity, a challenge to the University to 
make an examination of the first 
two years of its course in order that 
the most may be made of them. It 
will not be sufficient for either of us 
to follow the old lines, even if they 
are better than some of us think 
they are. We must venture that we 
may gain. We must experiment 
that we may solve. Here in Cali- 
fornia, time, circumstance, and fa- 
cility seem to indicate an obligation 
and an opportunity for accomplish- 
ment in the junior college field. 
Here we have a center of wealth and 
generosity toward its schools; a 
center traditionally receptive to pro- 
gressive ideas in education; a public 
school system from which human 
material of high quality may be ex- 
pected with certainty; and a great 
University, with a renowned com- 
pany of scholars and a sympathetic 
administration, determined to look 
ahead and plan for the future. The 
stage is set for a noteworthy per- 
formance. Are we fit to be the ac- 
tors in the drama? 
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Junior College Development in California 


W. W. KEM P* 


The junior colleges of California 
have developed from the _ high- 
school graduate courses which, dur- 
ing earlier years, were offered by 
some of the large high schools of 
the state. The institution, therefore, 
has been viewed as the extension 
upward of secondary education and 
is a definite outgrowth of the high 
school. The philosophy back of the 
venture was materially strength- 
ened by the action of the University 
of California in dividing its four- 
year college work into lower-divi- 
sion and upper-division and setting 


up a distinctive program of course. 


requirements leading to a junior 
certificate, the possession of which 
was made an essential for the at- 
tainment of junior standing. The 
junior college came into being as an 
attempt to meet the needs of those 
students who, having graduated 
from the high school, found them- 
selves unable either to secure re- 
munerative work in life careers or 
to continue their education in col- 
lege or university. It soon found 
itself faced with two groups of stu- 
dents—a university preparatory 
group, that is, a strictly academic 
group on the one hand; and a much 
larger non-preparatory or non-aca- 
demic group on the other hand. 


EARLY HISTORY 


The first junior college in Califor- 
nia was established at Fresno in 


* Dean, School of Education, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 


1910. A year later the founder, 
President A. C. Olney, now of Marin 
Union Junior College, established 
the second junior college at Santa 
Barbara. Both of these were junior 
college departments of the local 
high schools. Today, we have thirty- 
four public junior colleges and at 
least fifteen junior colleges under 
private auspices. Approximately a 
half dozen public institutions have 
been discontinued, due either to 
lack of interest because prematurely 
started, or to lack of sufficient as- 
sessable wealth in the district. For 
a number of years Los Angeles 
maintained four junior colleges in 
as many high schools but closed 
them when the Los Angeles State 
Normal School was converted into 
the Southern Branch of the Univer- 
sity of California. The present Los 
Angeles Junior College is a newly 
arrived infant, albeit a thoroughly 
husky one. 

Early in the movement an inde- 
terminate number of these schools 
was threatened. High schools of 
any considerable size took notice 
and began to lay plans. It became 
evident that the state must set up 
definite conditions essential to or- 
ganization and administration. In 
1916 the California State Council of 
Education took official action in the 
following recommendations: (1) 
that the junior college be made an 
integral part of the secondary 
school system; (2) that the legisla- 
ture permit the establishment of a 
junior college only where the as- 
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sessed valuation of taxable property 
is such as will support adequately, 
first of all, the elementary, the in- 
termediate, and the _ traditional 
high-school grades; and secondly, a 
two-year junior college. In other 
words, that the law safeguard the 
equitable distribution of money for 
educational purposes and prevent 
the multiplication of well-meant but 
doomed attempts at junior colleges. 


LEGISLATION OF 1917 


The legislature of 1917 heeded 
these suggestions and passed an act 
making the junior college an inte- 
gral part of the secondary school 
system, with the proviso that before 
junior college courses could be es- 
tablished the high-school district 
must show an assessed valuation of 
$3,000,000 or more. In 1921 a new 
law created regulations for the or- 
ganization of junior college districts 
which might or might not be co-ter- 
minous with a high-school district. 
For such a district the assessed val- 
uation was placed at $10,000,000 
and it must have an average daily 
high-school attendance of four hun- 
dred. In 1929 these requirements 
were raised to an assessed valua- 
tion of $25,000,000 and an average 
daily high-school attendance of one 
thousand pupils. Districts in which 
attendance in any year falls below 
specified limits must be lapsed. 
From the above it will be seen that 
the junior college movement oper- 
ates under three different laws. The 
situation resulting is very unsatis- 
factory and we shall doubtless see 
further changes enacted by the leg- 
islature of 1931. The act of 1917 
needs amendment along lines that 
will discourage very small and in- 
effective colleges, while the arbi- 
trary limits as to assessed valuation 
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and attendance in the law of 1999 
have been generally opposed ag he. 
ing higher than conditions in the 
state warrant. 

The variety of legal enactments 
which have been cited gives the 
state three groups of public junior 
colleges as follows: (1) the junior 
college which is a department of 
high school, administered by the 
high-school board; (2) the district 
junior college administered by g 
board of its own (though in actual 
practice it is usually all or the ma. 
jor part of the high-school board 
membership); (3) the junior ¢ol- 
lege that is a lower-division adjunct 
of one of the state teachers’ colleges, 

These public junior colleges ep- 
roll more than twenty thousand stu- 
dents. This is a larger number of 
students than will be found in the 
freshman and sophomore classes of 
all our four-year colleges and uni- 
versities. The remarkable growth 
has accrued in a period of less than 
ten years, the district junior col- 
leges having entirely outdistanced 
those of departmental status by al- 
most five to one. 


PREPARATORY FUNCTION SUCCESSFUL 


That part of the junior college 
movement which has been con- 
cerned with taking over the work 
of the first two years of college and 
university programs in order to pre- 
pare the student for junior stand- 
ing is quite firmly established. This 
work has been particularly well 
done in California. It has been an 
easy matter to adopt the regular, 
representative freshman and sopho- 
more curricula of the higher institu- 
tions. Quite naturally so, for here 
are clear-cut, established objectives. 
But in addition to successful organi- 
zation of offerings and requirements 
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of this preparatory character, the 


junior colleges of the state have been 
equally successful in carrying on 
the work, as shown by the perform- 


‘ance of their graduates at the vari- 


ous universities of the state. Our 
university faculties have had some 
discussion as to the accurate evalu- 
ation of equivalency between the 
work of the transferred student and 
the university’s home product; but 
throughout, the university work of 
these transfers has in general been 
of a higher order than might rea- 
sonably have been expected. 

It is a fair statement that, up to 
the present, the preparatory func- 
tion of California junior colleges 
has overshadowed all others, not- 
withstanding the fact that the insti- 
tution came into being to serve a 
wider purpose than merely to pre- 
pare for higher levels in college or 
university. Leaders are fully aware 
of the situation and they are anx- 
ious to adapt policies to the educa- 
tional needs of their respective com- 
munities. On the one hand, they 
have been made all too conscious of 
parental reluctance to see son or 
daughter embark upon any line of 
training which does not guarantee 
a well-paved highway to the colle- 
giate junior year; and on the other 
hand, student public opinion has 
been exaggeratedly warped in favor 
of courses of study that are classi- 
fied among those leading to univer- 
sity and to the white-collar jobs. 
Temporarily at least, these are em- 
barrassing obstacles and greatly in- 
crease the responsibilities of junior 
college officers. 

It is frequently asserted that over- 
emphasis of the preparatory func- 
tion is mainly due to hampering re- 
strictions imposed from above, and 
that the situation is not unlike that 


faced by high-school authorities of 
an earlier day. This is true, in part. 
Its ultimate effect, however, must 
inevitably have been beneficial. It 
has brought to the junior college, as 
it did to the high school, a position 
which it could not have attained of 
its own accord except through a 
long and costly process of trial and 
error. But it should be remembered 
that the California junior college is 
now coming of age; it is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, rounding out its twenty- 
first year. It would seem reasonable 
to expect it henceforth to occupy 
the position of a co-ordinate and 
relatively self-dependent unit in our 
educational system. 

It is a status of such character 
which higher institutions must with 
increasing tolerance come to recog- 
nize. Colleges and universities have 
increased the liberality of their ad- 
mission requirements to junior 
standing. There is also foundation 
for their claim that they are re- 
quiring from junior college students 
no more than they are demanding 
from their own lower-division stu- 
dents. The question is, are they not 
prepared to take one pace forward, 
namely, to assure the junior col- 
leges that, regardless of what they 
do, those students upon whom the 
junior colleges place the stamp of 
university caliber may be admitted 
without demerit. If this were to be 
done it would leave only the prob- 
lem of matriculation in one of the 
intermural colleges (liberal arts, 
engineering, agriculture, etc.) to be 
worked out by adjustment of the 
remaining program leading to the 
Bachelor’s degree. According to one 
investigator of this problem,? 


1W. A. Smith, “Secondary Education” 
(unpublished manuscript). 
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there is .... no valid reason why a 
strong student who has completed a 
semi-professional curriculum should 
be denied entry to certain curriculums 
in higher institutions. The present sit- 
uation must be attributed to serious 
weakness in articulation and offering. 
Either the entrance requirements are 
unreasonable or the offerings are in- 
adequate, or both conditions prevail. 
As soon as entrance requirements have 
been reformulated in keeping with 
sound educational principles and the 
offering of higher institutions con- 
forms to universal and valid social 
needs, junior college authorities should 
be in a position to shape and empha- 
size curriculums in keeping with their 
needs and interests, and without fear 
of shutting themselves off from further 
opportunities for growth and develop- 
ment. 


NON-PREPARATORY CURRICULA 


It is encouraging to note the in- 
creasing number of California jun- 
ior colleges which are offering non- 
preparatory curricula. In common 
with many four-year colleges, orien- 
tation courses have found their way 
into the junior colleges. Certainly 
half of those in California include 
such offerings. Long Beach Junior 
College, under the initiative and co- 
operation of President Wood of 
Stephens College, is doing consider- 
able experimentation in this field. 
Results of these and other experi- 
ments will doubtless strengthen the 
conviction held by many of the need 
of unifying orientation courses with 
the institutions’ programs of coun- 
seling and guidance; and of the feel- 
ing of inadequacy where such 
courses are made up of sketchy 
groups of general information and 
are devoid of any thought of appli- 
cation in student guidance. 

It can be said that some excellent 
counseling and guidance programs 
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have been established and _ tha; 
others are in the process of being 
organized. Reference here is not t 
freshman-week orientation merely, 
The programs include such features 
as the use of intelligence and aptj. 
tude tests, information on habits of 
work and study of individual sty. 
dents, periodic conferences giving 
information as to possibilities ang 
probabilities along diversified life 
activities. Recent as the movement 
is, the junior colleges have already 
done more of this work than the jp. 
stitutions on the higher level. And 
this is as it should be. The obliga. 
tion of the junior college for a pro- 
gram of guidance is greater than 
that of college or university in the 
mere fact that the student has been 
segregated for two years of study, 
The reaction of students who in for- 
mer years came from junior col- 
leges to the upper-division work of 
the universities was almost unani- 
mous on this point. They insisted 
that orientation in the new situa- 
tion had been all the more difficult 
because they had not been suff- 
ciently informed of the institutional 
life for which they were preparing, 
or for the range of life opportunities 
for which the next institution of- 
fered preparation. Those respon- 
sible for counseling and guidance 
work in a present-day junior college 
must put themselves in a position 
either to guide the student for the 
work of higher institutions or to 
guide him to opportunities and ac- 
tivities for which his junior college 
work will represent his formal 
terminal preparation. But guidance 
work must do more than this—it 
must attempt to direct students 
along the lines of their aptitudes. 
It should be an agency to point out 
the possibilities and purposes of the 
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diferent types of curricula which 
the institution offers, and it should 
have a direct influence in helping 
students find those lines of en- 
deavor which they may adopt as 
life goals. 

In the setting up of a distinct 
Jower-division curriculum which 
has a general instead of a special- 
ized flavor, the universities have im- 
plied in theory a terminal course of 
general culture. In actual practice 
they seem not to have intended to 
do so. To the university student, at 
least, attainment of the junior cer- 
tificate has seldom, if ever, been 
viewed as the culmination of his 
formal education. To him it has 
been nothing more than the key to 
another gateway. If he could not go 
on there was something unfinished 
and unsatisfying about it. 


CITRUS JUNIOR COLLEGE CITED 


There is little doubt that the 
strength of such a tradition reaches 
to the junior college student and 
operates as a partial influence in 
his choice of a curriculum. The 
junior college will have to face this 
attitude of mind. To say that the 
attitude cannot be overcome will be 
an admission of a vital weakness in 
the whole junior college movement. 
Perhaps what is needed is more 
independence such as that exhibited 
by Principal F. S. Hayden of Citrus 
Junior College—a college, by the 
way, of about one hundred and 
twenty-five students. In an article 
entitled “The Emphasis in _ the 
Small Junior College,”’? we find Mr. 
Hayden advocating, for this small 
junior college, the stressing of vo- 
cational studies less, and emphasiz- 
ing in lieu thereof a finishing course 


2 The Junior College Journal (November 
1930), I, 89-93. 


in what might be thought of as gen- 
eral citizenship. In such a course 
he would give great attention to the 
social sciences and other subjects 
that possess social life values. It is 
his experience, he tells us, that “the 
aim of the small junior college .... 
should be to help the youth of today 
to work out a sane philosophy of 
life; to help them properly to use 
their leisure time, to help them to 
form right attitudes and habits; and 
to help them to make proper adjust- 
ments in a complex age.” This 
leader would have the_ student 
taught to work with hands as well 
as head, learning all the while to 
orient himself and to get along with 
his fellow-men. “Let us use,” he 
says, “the splendid shops and labo- 
ratories which we already have in 
our high school, add the broadening 
junior college courses to the ex- 
panding high-school, and make the 
junior college serve the masses 
rather than the elect few.” One gets 
the idea that the great majority of 
Citrus Junior College students are 
not only participating in but profit- 
ing by this program. Mr. Hayden 
should feel encouraged to proceed 
with his plan and give to the state 
an example of an _ independent, 
locally grounded curriculum as 
unique for his type of institution as 
are some of the curricula of Ste- 
phens College for that institution. 
There are many so-called diploma 
curricula in the state’s junior col- 
leges—at least such courses are in- 
cluded in most of the published 
offerings. Unrecommended high- 
school graduates are frequently en- 
rolled temporarily in this curricu- 
lum pending their transfer to the 
preparatory or certificate curricu- 
lum. As a rule, however, enroll- 
ments are not large, so that this 
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part of the movement may be 
thought of as a venture still in the 
experimental stage, awaiting more 
vigorous salesmanship among stu- 
dents and citizens of the respective 


communities. Catalogue announce- — 


ments along this line probably re- 
flect homes and aspirations—de- 
ferred rather than attained objec- 
tives. 


EARLY CURRICULAR INVESTIGATIONS 


Investigations begun as early as 
1919 by McDowell and continued by 
Koos and others have given us 
somewhat of a surprise regarding 
junior college sponsoring of voca- 
tional curricula. Progress has been 
much slower than we might have 
expected. McDowell found that in 
nineteen public junior colleges the 
vocational subjects offered made up 
only 17.5 per cent of their pro- 
grams, while in private junior col- 
leges the percentage was as low as 
9 per cent. A few years later Koos 
reviewed curricular offerings as a 
part of his noteworthy study. While 
his findings were more helpful he 
had to admit that most of the offer- 
ings were of the academic kind. 
“But there is evidence,” he said, 
“that the junior college authorities 
see a necessity of extending into the 
realm of the occupational.” Whit- 
ney in 1928 devotes about twenty 
pages to a consideration of voca- 
tional offerings. This type of work, 
however, appears to him as not 
much more than an assembling of 
scattered courses. A very few, he 
thinks, may have vocational or oc- 
cupational objectives. But he finds, 
in addition, a small group of dis- 
tinctively vocational junior colleges 
where occupational curricula are 
most pronounced, and he is en- 
couraged to believe this group will 
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increase rather rapidly. If, hoy. 
ever, we recall the widespreaq 
growth of technical and vocationg| 
high schools between 1905 and 1915, 
and recall how these same instity. 
tions almost invariably changed tp 
the status of comprehensive or ¢gs. 
mopolitan institutions, it is difficy} 
to become enthusiastic about any 
great future for the strictly voca. 
tional junior college as the instity. 
tion which will take care of all sty. 
dents except those who are to enter 
immediately upon advanced work 
in higher institutions. The junior 
college that will hold public interest 
will not be the highly specialized 
school, that is, the junior college of 
agriculture, of commerce, etc. It 
will be the school with co-ordinate 
curricula each of which will be 
adapted to an objective that meets 
a community need. 

The progress of vocational cur- 
ricula in California’s junior colleges 
reflects the general situation as in- 
dicated in the McDowell, Koos, and 
Whitney studies. There has not 
been very much to report; and 
again, much shifting and _ uncer- 
tainty has existed in the programs 
under way. Vocational subjects 
have not been adequately knitted 
into occupational curricula. Too 
many trade and industrial courses 
have been glorified high-school sub- 
jects. But this is not to deny that 
there has been some outstanding de- 
velopment at many of the junior 
colleges of the state. The curricu- 
lum in applied agriculture at Chaf- 
fey Junior College is one of the best 
of its kind. During the past year or 
two the Industrial Arts Department 
of the Pasadena Junior College has 
been making an investigation as to 
its own place and function in a 
modern junior college in this day 
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of great industrial enterprises. A 
recent article* summarizes the great 
extent and variety of industrial de- 
yelopment in southern California 
and then proposes the question: 
“what is the challenge, what the 
almost overwhelming opportunity?” 
It proceeds to answer as follows: 
“If, as at present, we are training 
skilled mechanics in our high 
schools, and the four- and five-year 
colleges and universities are train- 
ing our researchers and engineers 
to play their part as the real leaders 
in the drama of industry, then we 
know through actual observation 
and inquiry that there exists an em- 
ployment level midway between 
that of the skilled journeyman 
worker and the graduate engineer, 
which neither high school nor col- 
lege is at present training persons 
to fill.’ This is accompanied by the 
announcement that the Industrial 
Arts Department “is now planning 
a reorganization which should make 
definite provision for that great 
group of students who will not con- 
tinue beyond the fourteenth year, 
but nevertheless will wish to receive 
a definite training for entrance into 
the scientific and industrial fields 
on this intermediate level (now 
being quite generally called semi- 
professional).’”’ Opportunities, it is 
proposed, are to be made available 
to students whereby it may be pos- 
sible within the two years beyond 
high school “fully to prepare them- 
selves for these technical positions, 
which would include as typical of 
this level the following: engineer’s 
assistant, inspector, tester, route 
clerk, storekeeper, metallurgist, pro- 
duction manager, chief draftsman, 
chemical laboratory assistant, tech- 


3 Pasadena School Review, September- 
October 1930, p. 8. 


nician, etc.” We learn that these 
proposed changes have been de- 
veloped with the co-operation and 
approval of “those segments of the 
community that are conscious of 
this phase of school work including 
the Board of Labor, the Builders 
Exchange, and other representative 
and highly significant organiza- 
tions” in and around Pasadena. 


DEVELOPMENT AT LOS ANGELES 


Even more noteworthy is the de- 
velopment of occupational curricula 
at the Los Angeles Junior College, 
one of the youngest as well as one 
of the largest of these schools in the 
state. Under the experienced and 
forceful leadership of Dr. W. H. 
Snyder, the college has won the 
co-operation of local citizens and 
organizations, including employers 
and committees of employers, in an 
effort, first of all, to discover what 
types of vocational openings offer 
opportunities to students of junior 
college level, and, second, to deter- 
mine what courses could be estab- 
lished and integrated into a curricu- 
lum leading to each particular field 
of employment. The result has been 
the setting up of a curriculum in 
each of the following semi-profes- 
sional occupations: productive art 
work, banking, civic health, electri- 
cal technology, engineering, music, 
newspaper work, nursing, recrea- 
tional leadership, registrar’s assist- 
ant, secretarial work, general busi- 
ness, etc.—to a total of sixteen. Dr. 
Snyder conceives the main function 
of his junior college to be that of 
assisting the non-academic high- 
school graduates who, in his opin- 
ion, “have thus far been unprovided 
for.” “These people,” he _ says, 
“ought to be better prepared to 
enter industry and to adjust them- 
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selves to the social life around them. 
They need skill in order to make a 
living, but they need _ sufficient 
knowledge of the history of the 
world aud the intellectual achieve- 
ments of mankind” to give them 
vision. Each curriculum is to have 
certain academic courses to develop 
vision—these to be general, giving 
a bird’s-eye view of the entire field 
which each attempts to cover. Other 
courses will develop salable skill 
and, accordingly, must be intensive 
and accurate, while at the same 
time practical, “adjusted to actual 
conditions, and motivated by an ex- 
pectancy of industrial achievement 
and success.” The examples above 
could be multiplied. Three or four 
junior colleges could be cited for 
conspicuous achievement with the 
curriculum in commercial work. 
Enough has probably been given to 
indicate the type of additional evi- 
dence from this state which bears 
witness to an increase of interest in 
non-academic offerings. It is quite 
generally conceded that their proper 
development is one of the greatest 
problems facing junior college au- 
thorities. Especially is this true of 
the administrators who have been 
instrumental in shaping the policies 
of our public junior colleges for the 
last six or more years. With com- 
munities, as a whole, chiefly inter- 
ested in their junior colleges as in- 
stitutions, the leaders may appear 
to be moving too slowly, when in 
reality they are gradually directing 
general interest toward courses and 
curricula—an example in point be- 
ing the conducting of community 
occupational surveys. Both for the 
country in general and for Califor- 
nia in particular available data 
indicate a rather pronounced tend- 
ency on the part of many institu- 
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tions to make special provisions fo, 
non-academic groups. 


Considerations thus far have been 
directed to the work of junior ¢o}- 
leges in their regular classes and not 
to what may be thought of as their 
extra and general services to the 
community, that is, to part-time or 
short-unit courses, extension-diyi. 
sion courses, and adult-education 
courses. Offerings of these kinds 
appear to be numerous in most of 
the California schools. They are re. 
ferred to as “courses” rather than 
“curricula,” because in nearly all 
cases they are actually detached 
courses among which more mature 
citizens may browse; and are sgel- 
dom organized into sequences and 
thus into a curriculum. This part 
of the junior college programs has 
been highly successful and has had 
appreciative response from _ local 
communities. Being supplementary 
activities they do not enter seriously 
into the more fundamental prob- 
lems of policy and organization. 

The Koos study of the junior col- 
lege movement was made in 1922, 
The amount of its space devoted to 
the isthmian function of the junior 
college rather clearly indicated that 
standards for this type of institu- 
tion were being set up largely in 
terms applicable to four-year col- 
leges. The danger of over-emphasis 
here was the probability of increas- 
ing rather than diminishing the 
demand for four years of college 
education and consequently of four- 
year colleges. It is the realization 
of this fact, says Dr. Arthur J. Klein, 
that “is now beginning to make pos- 
sible a reassertion of the original 
purposes of the junior college and 
to permit more thoughtful direction 
of their operation to the attainment 
of these objectives.” 
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Junior College as Extension of University 


STANTON C. 


The Johnstown Junior College of 
the University of Pittsburgh is one 
of three such junior college centers 
established in western Pennsylvania 
by the University, and was the first 
junior college with university affili- 
ation to be established in the East. 
The general plan of organization 
has already been reported to this 
body and needs only brief comment 
at this time. The Junior College 
operates under a contract between 
the University and the Johnstown 
Board of School Directors. Under 
this contract the University pro- 
vides the staff and administration 
for the Junior College. In return for 
an annual rental, the School Board 
furnishes space in the high-school 
building, together with supplies and 
equipment, including a_ separate 
junior college library. The amount 
of rental is paid on a sliding scale, 
depending on the amount of tuition 
collected. The students pay $300 
per annum, plus laboratory fees, the 
same as at the University in Pitts- 
burgh. The general plan of organiza- 
tion is shown in Figure 1 (p. 290). 

In establishing the three junior 
colleges in western Pennsylvania 
an effort was made to locate them at 
points not adequately served by ex- 
isting accredited colleges. A study 
of a map of this section of the state 
shows that there is no likelihood of 
the University centers interfering 


* Head, Johnstown Junior College of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


CRAWFORD* 


with the exercise of a junior college 
function by any of the existing four- 
year colleges. 

Students in the junior colleges 
are enrolled in the four under- 
graduate schools of the University, 
namely, the College, the School of 
Engineering, the School of Business 
Administration, and the School of 
Education. The junior college en- 
rollment at Johnstown for the seven 
semesters of its history, as well as 
the proportionate distribution of 
students among the several under- 
graduate schools, is exhibited in 
Figure 2 (p. 291). 

There are many indications that 
the junior college is of necessity 
taking a different form in the East- 
ern section of our country than in 
the West and South. President E. 
E. Cortright, of the Junior College 
of Connecticut, is making a study 
of the junior college situation in the 
eleven northeastern states. In the 
letter accompanying his question- 
naire he makes the following com- 
ment: 


In reaching the Atlantic seaboard, 
particularly in northeastern United 
States, the junior college movement 
finds the educational habits and cus- 
toms of that area influencing the form 
that the movement assumes. The ex- 
tension upward of private preparatory 
schools which have existed for years 
and have been rendering admirable 
educational services, together with the 
attitude of our older eastern standard 
colleges, produces problems of articu- 
lation which western junior colleges 
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are not forced to meet. We have seen, 
however, the adoption of the same 
standards in the east as in the west, 
which may or may not be valid. 


Most of the new junior colleges 
established in the East are of the 
type affiliated with a university. In 
addition to the three sponsored by 
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field Junior College in Massachy. 


setts and the Potomac State Schoo} 
of West Virginia more nearly ap- 
proach the Western types. 

The fact that a number of the 
Eastern commonwealths do pot 
support higher education by taxa. 
tion, and only subsidize the work of 
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Fic. 1.—General plan of organization of the Johnstown Junior College of 


the University of Pittsburgh. 


the University of Pittsburgh there 
are the Seth Low Junior College in 
connection with Columbia Univer- 
sity, the Norfolk branch of William 
and Mary College, and more re- 
cently the Junior College of George 
Washington University. Most of the 
older Eastern junior colleges are, as 
President Cortright indicates, of the 
privately owned type. The Spring- 


certain colleges and_ universities 
within their boundaries, is a further 
indication that public junior col- 
leges will probably not be supported 
in these states at a very early date. 


AFFILIATED TYPE VALUABLE 


The junior college affiliated with 
a university can readily be, as is the 
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Junior College as Extension of University 


one at Johnstown, closely connected 
with a program of evening classes 
enrolling chiefly adult students 
working on the junior, senior, and 
graduate levels. This situation 
should be kept in mind as the fol- 
lowing advantages of university af- 
fliation are discussed. A similar 
situation is found to a considerable 
degree in the other two colleges con- 
nected with the University of Pitts- 
burgh, those located at Uniontown 
and Erie. 

First, the employment of resident 
faculty members in the teaching of 
poth junior college and evening 
classes is an advantage to both stu- 
dent groups. The two student bod- 
jes are very distinct, but both can 
be served better together through a 
resident faculty competent to serve 
either group. A larger and more 
highly trained resident staff is 
available for the junior college than 
could be supported by it alone. A 
greater variety in course offering is 
therefore possible, since in a given 
field the part-time service of two or 
three men, each of different train- 
ing, may be available in place of 
the one man whose full time might 
be actually justified by the junior 
college schedule. Although the 
Johnstown student body numbers 
only 237 this semester, there are 22 
instructors, 19 of whom are full- 
time residents. They conduct 79 
class sections of 31 courses under 17 
departments. Their schedules total 
only 224 class hours per week in- 
cluding laboratory hours, so that 
the teaching schedule of each in- 
structor for Junior College classes 
averages only about ten clock hours, 
and less than that in credit hours. 
Not only does this plan provide 
greater breadth of curriculum, but 
greater diversity of leadership for 
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student activities and for commu- 
nity enterprises is available through 
having a larger staff than would be 
actually needed for the regular Jun- 
ior College students alone. 
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Fic. 2.—Analysis of enrollment by 
semesters in the four undergraduate 
schools, 1927-28 to 1930-31. 


The necessity of employing fac- 
ulty members capable of handling 
the advanced evening classes as 
well as the Junior College classes 
makes for greater maturity of the 
staff. 
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Likewise, a greater variety of 
evening courses and more concen- 
tration in certain departments is 
afforded to the evening group 
through the combination of Junior 
College and evening classes. In the 
current semester 17 staff members, 
13 of whom are resident, conduct 
36 class sections of 33 courses 
under 15 departments for the late 
afternoon, evening, and Saturday 
constituency. Six hundred and 
forty-nine persons have made 819 
registrations in these courses. The 
presence on the staff of three resi- 
dent English instructors, for in- 
stance, affords much more oppor- 
tunity for both diversification of 
courses and concentration of the 
work of an individual student in the 
field than would be possible if the 
work were all given by the one man 
who would ordinarily be required 
to give the evening work in Eng- 
lish. 

Part-time instructors from the 
campus are available for either Jun- 
ior College or evening classes or 
both when they are needed to sup- 
plement the regular staff. The 
Johnstown Center is reached in two 
hours from the main campus by 
either rail or highway, and com- 
muting is easily accomplished. 
Since a large resident staff is main- 
tained in Johnstown, all courses 
yield residence credit even when 
given by an occasional campus in- 
structor. In the current semester 
the total instructional staff of the 
Center includes twenty-seven per- 
sons. Twenty of these are full-time 
residents, five commute from Pitts- 
burgh one day per week, one physi- 
cal education instructor is a mem- 
ber of the local Y.M.C.A. staff, and 
the machine-shop instructor is also 
a member of the high-school staff. 


A second advantage also comes 
through the expert supervision 
given by University officials. Com. 
petent supervision equal to that 
given by the Director of Junior Co}. 
leges and Extension Division, the 
undergraduate deans, department 
heads, deans of men and women, 
Dean of Administration, Registrar, 
Auditor, and other administrative 
officers could not conceivably be 
given by full-time persons paid 
from the local budget if the Junior 
College had no University affilia- 
tion. 

A third advantage comes through 
the prestige that Junior College sty- 
dents have through being enrolled 
in the University. The credits 
earned at Johnstown rank as regu- 
lar University residence credits, 
This is a particularly valuable fac- 
tor in the East, where there would 
be as yet great hesitancy on the part 
of old-line colleges and universities 
to accept credits from public junior 
colleges. 

A fourth advantage is found in 
the purchasing facilities of the Uni- 
versity. Although laboratory equip- 
ment and supplies are paid for by 
the School Board, they are for the 
most part bought through Univer- 
sity channels. The Junior College 
chemistry stockroom, for instance, 
is practically a branch of the chem- 
istry stockroom on the main cam- 
pus. With the buying power of the 
larger unit great economy is pos- 
sible without in any way sacrificing 
the availability of necessary mate- 
rials. Many pieces of equipment 
have been made in the University 
shops. 

Fifth, the reserve facilities avail- 
able on account of affiliation with 
the University are another material 
advantage. Financial stability for 
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the Junior College budget is guar- 
anteed. Additional books from the 
University library may be borrowed 
for whole semesters to supplement 
the local library collection. Addi- 
tional equipment needed for per- 
haps only a single demonstration 
during the year, the purchase of 
which could therefore hardly be 
justified, may be readily borrowed 
from the University laboratories as 
needed. This is an especially valu- 
able feature in the case of research 
equipment desired by staff members 
for their own work. Staff members 
may be kept professionally alive, 
alert, and happy in this way when 
they might be discontented through 


‘inability of an independent junior 


college to supply library and labo- 
ratory facilities for staff research. 
Sixth, time will permit only one 
more advantage to be mentioned: 
that advantage is found in the al- 
most unlimited facilities for educa- 
tional research available through 
the Division of Research in Higher 
Education and the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. In the first place, the junior 
colleges were located after careful 
survey of many communities in 
western Pennsylvania by the Divi- 
sion of Research. Our new two-year 
courses were projected only after a 
very complete survey and study by 
this Division. The junior colleges, 
along with the University proper, 
are co-operating whole - heartedly 
with the Pennsylvania Study of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. We have 
been carrying out the full program 
of freshman and sophomore psy- 
chological, placement, and other 
tests designed for these groups in 
the Pennsylvania colleges, and we 
are using the Carnegie cumulative 


personnel forms. At the present 
time the University is making a 
study of the experience of former 
junior college students on our main 
campus and in other colleges to 
which they have transferred. 


FULFILLING THE USUAL FUNCTIONS 


From almost every standpoint it 
is believed that the type of junior 
college with university affiliation 
fulfills the usual functions of a jun- 
ior college. 

First, the preparation of students 
who plan to transfer to senior col- 
leges and universities must always 
be a prime motive. Students can 
try out their aptitude for doing 
actual college work much less ex- 
pensively at home than away from 
home. The general courses of the 
freshman and sophomore years are 
of necessity, to a considerable ex- 
tent, foundation courses planned as 
prerequisites for the more special- 
ized junior and senior courses to be 
taken in other institutions. This is 
true of both the pre-liberal arts and 
pre-professional groups. In spite of 
the business depression, almost ex- 
actly one-third of all former Johns- 
town Junior College students have 
already gone on to other schools. 
Others will doubtless go as business 
conditions improve. Up to the pres- 
ent, only two sophomore classes 
have been graduated, so that we 
cannot report on a very large group 
of students. 

Figures 3 and 4 (p. 294) show the 
records of students who have al- 
ready transferred to the Pittsburgh 
campus or to other schools. As 
might be expected, the groups show 
a slight decline in quality points 
earned during the first semester 
after transfer. A good recovery is 
made in the second semester of the 
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junior year by each group. These 
studies will be continued as the stu- 
dents complete their senior work. 

A second primary function of the 
junior college is to provide general 


education in two years for those 
who do not look forward to com. 
pleting four years of college. 4 
number of our freshman and sopho- 
more courses are survey courses, 
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Fic. 3.—Records of Johnstown Junior College students who transferred to 
University of Pittsburgh campus. 
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Fic. 4.—Records of Johnstown Junior College students who transferred to 
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Junior College as Extension of University 


and various cultural electives may 
be added to these to round out a 
good general program for the two- 
year student. The difficulty here is 
to locate the students who do not 
anticipate further training beyond 
the junior college. Most of them 
seem ambitious to continue, if pos- 
sible. 

Thirdly, we have an effective ad- 
visory and guidance program. We 
try to find out in the beginning the 
school to which a student intends 
to transfer after he leaves the Jun- 
ior College and to arrange, so far as 
possible, a program of courses that 
will parallel the freshman and soph- 
omore year’s work of the other in- 
stitution. Every faculty member is 
an adviser. Every student is defi- 
nitely assigned to a given faculty 
member, who acts as his adviser not 
only at registration time but 
throughout the year. The cumula- 
tive personnel record system of the 
Carnegie Foundation is used, as has 
already been noted. Intra-semester 
grade reports are issued. Phone 
calls and letters are sent to particu- 
lar parents, or conferences are 
sought when needed. During the 
first semester of each year a recep- 
tion to parents is held by the Chan- 
cellor of the University. At this 
time parents have the opportunity 
of consulting about the work of 
their children with the faculty 
members, who have in hand at that 
time the grades covering the first 
half of the semester. The faculty 
advisory system has been adopted 
gradually over a period of seven se- 
mesters. There has been a corre- 
sponding decrease in the failure 
rate as shown by Figure 5. 

Fourthly, we are endeavoring to 
provide spécial technical and semi- 
professional education for students 
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who must stop with two years of 
preparation. The two-year courses 
were adopted after a thorough-go- 
ing survey by Dr. John T. Morris, in 
which a real need was indicated for 
the training of such students as 
prospective employees in the Johns- 
town industrial district. The two- 
year curricula in accounting and 
business, drafting and surveying, 
and electrical-mechanical combina- 
tions were devised after a very care- 
ful study. They embody the sugges- 
tions of many industrialists. 

Table I, which is based upon the 
results obtained in the Johnstown 
industrial survey, shows the adapt- 
ability of young men trained for 
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Fig. 5.—Number of students failing 
on one or more subjects compared 
with adoption of conference advisory 
system by departments during a three- 
year period. 


two years along technical lines, on 
a college engineering level, in prepa- 
ration for certain types of positions, 
as expressed by 35 employers of 
22,175 employees. 
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‘ TABLE I 
é 
OPINIONS OF EMPLOYERS AS TO ADAPTABILITY OF TWO-YEAR MEN TO THEIR NEEDs 
Adaptable Miscel- 
Type of Position Adapt- with Re- Adapt- laneous No 
able strictions able Replies Answer 
Technical services, such as drafting, detailed de- 

signing, editing specifications, laboratory test- 

ing, technical inspection, etc. ...............6. 17 2 1 5 10 
Construction and erection in the fleld............. 11 3 3 5 13 
Plant operation and maintenance................. 13 5 2 4 11 
Technical forms of business, such as contracting, 

i cd bee Eee ees 7 3 7 6 12 
ee ce neeeke cee eeanenmened 14 3 3 3 12 
Supervisory and foremanship positions and ad- 

vancement in operating departments........... 13 6 1 4 11 
BOn emmimceries MOSIIOMs ..nncccccccccccscccccs 10 2 5 6 12 
Administrative or executive positions............. 9 6 5 3 12 
Accounting, cost finding, etc. .......cccccccccccce 22 2 3 x 

ENGINEERING 


Table I is read as follows: With 
reference to the adaptability of 
young men of two years’ training 
on the college level for technical 
services, 17 employers consider 
them adaptable to their needs, 2 
make restrictions, one does not con- 
sider them adaptable, 5 give an- 
swers which cannot be classified in 
the table, 10 give no opinions as to 
the adaptability of young men of 
such training in their organizations. 

Samples of the new curricula in 
various lines which were adopted 
as a result of the survey are repro- 
duced below: 


ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Both Semesters) 


Credits 

Accounting 1, 2—Elementary........... 6 
Commerce 1, 2—Marketing............. 6 
English 1, 2—Composition.............. 8 
Mathematics 18—Mathematics of Finance 4 
i es a here eueheeeeneea anne 6 
PURE TRGIOREIOM on ccc cccccccesccnce 2 
32 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

(Both Semesters) 
Economics 1, 2—Economic Order....... 6 
Finance 1, 2—Money, Banking.......... 6 
Business Law 1, 2.......... inedennees 6 
Commerce 111, 112—Advertising........ 4 
Accounting 3, 4, or Electives........... 6 
28 


FRESHMAN YEAR (Common to All) 
(Both Semesters) 


Credits 
Psychology 1—University Adjustments.. 1 
English 1, 2—Composition.............. 8 
Mathematics 21, 22-—Trigonometry Alge- 
ee, 64.6 46040 46s OEN OER 8 
Chemistry 3, 4—Inorganic Chemistry... 8 
Civil Engineering 1, 2—Graphics........ 4 
Mechanical Engineering 1—Machine Shop 1 
Pievaten! BGmemtGem 2... ccc cccccccccsoscs 2 
32 


SURVEYING-DRAFTING COMBINATION 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


(First Semester) 
Credits 


Mathematics 23—Differential calculus... 4 
Physics 5—General Physics............ 5 
Civil Engineering 11—Plane Surveying.. 2 
Electrical Engineering 1—Circuits...... 3 
Civil Enginering 23—Mechanics (Statics) 3 








17 
(Second Semester) 
Mechanical Engineering 22—Machine De- 
OD <0. kc ee Radee nde edeeeeneneecanens 2 
Civil Enginering 25—Mechanics of Ma- 
ee Tr 4 
Civil Engineering 51— Highway Mate- 
PORES GUE TOOGER. occ c ce ccccccccccceese 3 
Mechanical Engineering 41—Engineering 
ee ee ee ee 2 


Economics 5—Elementary Economics... 3 
Civil Engineering 22—Elementary Struc- 
CUE TUNED ccc cccesececsccecesecess 4 


Summer (at Windber) 


Civil Engineering 14, 15, 16—Advanced 
DE 6 ace deen eceenwtieneeeeeweene 11 
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gLECTRICAL-MECHANICAL COMBINATION 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
(First Semester) 


Credits 
Mathematics 23—Differential Calculus... 4 
physics 5—General Physics............ 3 
Civil Engineering 11—Plane Surveying... 2 


civil Engineering 23—-Mechanics (Stat- 

1) se eteeette eee cee eee 
Electrical Engineering 1—Circuits....... 3 
Mechanical Engineering 3—Machine Shop 1 


18 
(Second Semester) 
Mechanical Engineering — Machine De- 
A Se seeees seeees 2 
Civil Engineering—Mechanics of Ma- 
EE. nee e eden eeeond ens saeeeened 4 
Electrical Engineering 7—D.C. Machines 3 
Mechanical Engineering 31—Power 
CPPCC T eT CT TCT TTT CCT OT TT OTe 3 


Mechanical Engineering 41—Engineering 


ons 44640 OAHES CORE EERS SER 2 
Economics 5—Elementary Economics... 3 


Summer (at Pittsburgh) 


Civil Engineering 25 lab.—Materials.... 1 
Electrical Engineering 8—A.C. Machines 2 
Mechanical Engineering 4 or 32 S 





I 6 Cee ehe eee Eee 2 
Mechanical Engineering 18—Heat Treat- 

ce ee 214 
Aosometins B 25——-CeGts. . occ ccccccccesss 2 


Mechanical Engineering 26—Machine De- 
Be ctccdodscesaceeesnneaseuaseeebas 


These modified schedules are not 
proposed by the University as model 
programs for two-year terminal 
courses. They represent an effort 
on the part of the University to help 
the student obtain the maximum 
good from a two-year program with 
the facilities and resources afforded 
for such work in Johnstown. It is 
the policy of the University not to 
grant a diploma or certificate for 
any program of study less than that 
represented by a four-year course. 
A transcript of the work, however, 
will always be available and will be 
issued in such form that it should 


be even more useful than a certifi- 
cate in obtaining employment. 


ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES NOTED 


It is believed that this type of 
junior college can carry on the ex- 
pected program of a junior college 
with reference to local needs just 
as well as can any other type. In 
addition to the functions named 
above, the following points may be 
noted. 

1. There is close co-operation 
with the secondary schools. The 
head of the Junior College is in con- 
stant touch with the Johnstown su- 
perintendent and with the High- 
School principal. Blue-printed stu- 
dent records are furnished to the 
principals of all high schools repre- 
sented in the student body. Letters 
are frequently sent to principals re- 
garding the work of their gradu- 
ates. College faculty members make 
guidance talks to high-school senior 
groups and assemblies. The Col- 
lege arranges play days, basketball 
and track tournaments for high- 
school students of the district. Dur- 
ing the last session, the College 
sponsored monthly guidance lunch- 
eons attended by personnel officers 
of the junior high schools, senior 
high school, and the Junior College 
in an effort to unify the guidance 
program throughout the school sys- 
tem. The High-School principal is 
in charge of building discipline for 
both MHigh-School and _ College 
groups. 

2. The Junior College serves the 
district. Thirty-eight high schools 
are represented by this semester’s 
student body. Since new students 
are admitted in mid-year, fifty high 
and preparatory schools are usually 
represented in the course of a year. 
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In the current semester, students 
are commuting daily by rail, bus, 
and private car from twenty-seven 
communities located in five coun- 
ties. About one-fourth of the stu- 
dent body commutes. The average 
commuting student makes a round 
trip of more than thirty-three miles 
daily. Several students make a 
round trip of more than seventy-five 
miles daily. 

3. There is a complete program 
of student activities. In the average 
semester there are between sixteen 
and eighteen such groups, including 
dramatic club, orchestra, glee clubs, 
governmental groups, basketball, 
tennis, track, and field hockey 
teams, religious organizations, pub- 
lications, and social clubs. 

In conclusion, permit me to say 
that we are not unaware of the con- 
viction of many educators that the 
junior college is logically a part of 
secondary education, and that it 
should be administered by the pub- 
lic school system. Our main thesis 
is that the type of junior college af- 
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filiated with a university is best 
adapted to the Eastern district a} 
the present time. 

In the Johnstown Junior College 
of the University of Pittsburgh we 
have a set-up that is functioning 
satisfactorily. The University is ep. 
deavoring to maintain an open 
mind and to consider all the possi- 
bilities. The University has the 
necessary facilities for studying the 
problem, and is endeavoring to keep 
abreast of present discussions. The 
whole situation of the junior col- 
lege as it can conceivably exist in 
the East is being studied. We hope 
to be able to give a more complete 
report on our findings at some fu- 
ture time. I think I convey accv- 
rately the attitude of the University 
administration when I say that we 
stand ready to intrust the Junior 
College program to any other 
agency that may express willing- 
ness to undertake it if and when we 
can be assured that the students 
will lose nothing through the with- 
drawal of University affiliation. 
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RALPH H. 


My feelings at the present mo- 
ment are probably best expressed 
by describing a scene in a court- 
room in Louisiana. Judge (inter- 
rupting over-eager negro witness) : 
“Hey, Sam, cut out that oratory. 
You ain’t been sworn.” Sam (greatly 
interested): “Sworn, boss?” Judge 
(slowly): “Yep, sworn, Sam. Do 
you solemnly swear to tell the truth 
_the whole truth—and nothing but 
the truth?” (Sticky pause.) Sam 
(gulping) : “Ah does, boss.” Judge: 


- “Then go ahead with your testi- 


mony.” (An even stickier and longer 
pause. Then— ) Sam (resentfully) : 
“Well, Judge, with all dem limita- 
tions you has just put on me, Ah 
don’t believe Ah has anything at all 
to say.” 

With the limitations placed upon 
me after listening to the addresses 
this morning I’m like Sambo, “Ah 
don’t believe Ah has anything at all 
to say.” 


AN INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 


Is there any need of an integrated 
secondary curriculum at this time? 
Light may be thrown on this ques- 
tion through an extract of a previ- 
ous report by the speaker.: During 
recent years much has been written 
and spoken concerning the repeat- 
ing by a college student on the sec- 


* Director, Santa Monica Junior College, 
Santa Monica, California. 

1 Ralph H. Bush, “Overlapping of High- 
School and College Courses,” California 


Quarterly of Secondary Education (June 
1930), V, 329. 


BUS H* 


ondary level of work already cov- 
ered in high school. One or two 
illustrations will indicate the trend. 

First illustration.—The first evi- 
dence to be presented is in reference 
to a history experiment. 

Sixty-four college graduates who 
had taken a course in modern his- 
tory in college were persuaded to 
submit to a test. They had been 
out of college from one to ten years. 
No names were signed to the test 
papers. The test given was one used 
by a professor of history in a large 
Midwestern university, in his own 
class. It was partly factual and 
partly discussion of movements. 

Sixty-four sophomore junior col- 
lege students who had taken mod- 
ern history as juniors in high school 
but had not taken any in college 
were given the same test under the 
Same conditions as the college 
graduate group. 

Points to be kept in mind. Junior 
college students as a group had 
taken their history at a more recent 
date than the college graduate 
group; it must be admitted that the 
teachers who taught the junior col- 
lege students their history in high 
school were exceptionally fine 
teachers; most of the college gradu- 
ate group had taken history both in 
high school and college. 

Results: Calling the total number 
of points scored by the college 
graduate group 100, the junior col- 
lege group scored 82; in other 
words, when measured by the test 
given, a group of students with no 
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more than a high-school course in 
history had enough preparation to 
permit it to do 82 per cent as well 
as a group with at least a college 
course in the same subject. 

Second illustration.—As a second 
illustration of overlapping, the 
speaker wishes to present the fol- 
lowing data showing overlapping 
courses taken by 100 college stu- 
dents their last two years in high 
school and their freshman year in 
college. These students are in at- 
tendance at five different colleges or 
universities in southern California. 
The information was obtained from 
official records, outlines of courses, 
and personal interviews with the 
students concerned. 

English.—One hundred students 
took English their freshman year 
in college where there was an over- 
lapping averaging at least six weeks. 

History. — Thirty-six students 
took courses in modern history 
after having had modern history in 
the high school. 

Algebra.—Thirty-three of the stu- 
dents who had had one and one-half 
years of algebra in the high school 
took college algebra and repeated 
for a minimum of six weeks the 
work already covered. 

Foreign Language. — Twenty-six 
students who had had one year of a 
‘foreign language took the same be- 
ginning language in the college. 

Chemistry. — Eighteen students 
who had had a year of high-school 
chemistry took a beginning course 
in general chemistry in the college. 

Koos, in his book on The Junior 
College Movement,? points out that 
much, if not most, of what is now 


2L. V. Koos, The Junior College Move- 
ment (Ginn & Co., Boston, 1925), pp. 264- 
312. 


8 Ibid., p. 265. 
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offered in the high school is a herj. 
tage from collegiate curricula; that 
subject after subject has been de. 
pressed, usually without dilution, 
from college years to high-schoo| 
years. Approximately one-third of 
the work done by lower-division 
students is overlapping in the na. 
ture of repetition. 


The mere fact that .... [high schoo] 
and college] .... offer the same work 
is not itself conclusive evidence of 
waste, but a careful study of the sity. 
ation leads one to question whether the 
present practice is really defensible ip 
all of its aspects.? 


It demonsirates unmistakably the 
need of modifying college and high- 
school offerings so that greater total 
progress can be achieved in the time 
spent by the students. 


OBJECTIVES TO BE ATTAINED 


Admitting the need of integrating 
the secondary curriculum, what are 
the objectives to be attained by the 
end of the junior college period? 

The speaker was, for a number 
of years, connected with the ad- 
ministration of the _ secondary 
schools at Joliet, Illinois. There he 
was under, and his thinking was 
greatly influenced by, Dr. L. W. 
Smith, now _ superintendent of 
schools at Berkeley, California. For 
the next few remarks he wishes to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to 
Superintendent Smith. 

The objectives to be attained by 
the end of the junior college period 
may be listed somewhat as follows: 


1. The student shall have can- 
vassed pretty thoroughly the main 
lines of human learning so that he 
may find himself at home in the 
intellectual life of his day. He can 
live as an adult in our life, and live 
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as a cultured citizen in our society 
‘f he has had some rather thorough 
‘ntroduction to the main lines of 
thinking of educated men. 

9. He shall have gone far enough 
‘n one or two or three branches of 
learning so that he shall have ex- 
plored to some extent the frontiers 
of those fields of learning, so that 
he will know the kind of pioneering 
that is being done in those fields of 
learning. 

3, He shall have been under in- 
structors long enough and _ thor- 
oughly enough so that he shall have 
been made into an independent 
scholar. It is true that he will be 
under instruction and under in- 
structors later, but we shall not 
have done our duty properly by him 
unless he in a large measure has 
become an independent student and 
can live a more or less independent 
life. 

4, He shall be able to estimate his 
own intellectual capacities so that 
he will be able to make a choice of 
intellectual specialties. He may even 
have gone so far as to have started 
some courses that lead in the direc- 
tion of his specialty. 


A “LAISSEZ-FAIRE” ATTITUDE 


While admitting the need of an 
integrated secondary curriculum 
and the desirability of attaining the 
objectives just listed, some school 
administrators adopt a laissez-faire 
attitude toward bringing “need” 
and “desirability” into accomplish- 
ment. They say that it is impossible 
to have any integration until the 
entire state has standardized upon 
one type of a system such as the 
6-4-4, or the 6-3-3-2, or the 5-3-5. 

Those administrators have lost 
sight of the fact that the 6-4-4 or the 


6-3-3-2 or any other numerical set- 
up is purely an administrative de- 
vice just as maps and charts are 
teaching devices. The numerical 
set-up will be determined by local 
conditions. 

Those of you who attended the 
meetings of this association at 
Jackson, Mississippi, four years ago 
may remember a story told by 
President Elliott of Purdue Uni- 
versity. Dr. Elliott stated that he 
had witnessed the rise and fall of 
many educational movements, as 
for example, the Hebartian move- 
ment with its doctrine of interest 
and appreciation; the culture-epoch 
theory and the five formal steps 
which occupied the center of the 
educational stage for a time, giving 
way to other movements such as 
vocational education, which was 
crowded in its turn from the center 
of the stage by the testing program, 
which now gives way to the junior 
college movement or the reorganiza- 
tion of secondary schools. He illus- 
trated his point with the story of 
P. T. Barnum, who was having a 
week’s run of his circus in the city 
of Washington. The menagerie 
played an important part in Bar- 
num’s circus. One day he was per- 
sonally escorting a group of sena- 
tors through the menagerie and 
called attention to a certain cage in 
which were living together a lion, 
a bear, a tiger, a wolf, a fox, and a 
little woolly lamb. Someone spoke 
up and said, “It must have taken a 
long time to train these various ani- 
mals to live so peaceably together.” 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Barnum, “we 
have been five years training those 
animals.” As usual in any crowd, 
there is always some doubting 
Thomas, and so someone spoke up 
and said, “Oh, come now, Mr. Bar- 
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num, you don’t expect us to believe 
that you have had all these animals 
together for five years.” “Yes,” re- 
plied Mr. Barnum, “every one of 
them, five years together.” “Well, 
what about that little woolly lamb? 
Do you mean to say it is five years 
old?” Mr. Barnum hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then, with a whimsical 
smile creeping over his face, re- 
plied, “Well, of course, we have to 
renew the lamb from time to time.” 

The speaker feels strongly that 
the 6-3-3-2 or the 6-4-4 “set-up” is 
an educational lamb that will be 
“renewed” by something else in an- 
other decade. 


NEEDS OF INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 


We should think in terms of the 
curriculum of the individual stu- 
dent. 

In trying to present their cur- 
ricula to their students, the junior 
colleges seem to follow two main 
methods. One is simply to list the 
courses offered with the credit- 
hours in their catalogues and then 
in another part list the require- 
ments for graduation such as so 
many semester-hours of English, 
science, foreign language, etc. The 
result of such listing leads to a mad 
scramble on the part of many stu- 
dents to take “snap courses,” to spe- 
cialize in one particular field to the 
exclusion of others, or to take so 
many electives that when the final 
semester is reached the student is 
not able to take all of the subjects 
required for graduation.‘ 

The following case from the rec- 
ords of a California junior college 


4Ralph H. Bush, “Curricular Problems 
in the Junior College,” California Quar- 
terly of Secondary Education (October 
1929), V;, 87. 
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illustrates one of the _ troubles 
caused by simply listing courses, 4 
boy entered the junior college ex. 
pecting to go one year and then 
enter the sophomore class in the 
College of Engineering in the Uni. 
versity of California at Berkeley, 
He selected these courses: Voice 
Culture (2 units), Glee Club (1 
unit), Orchestra (1 unit), Art Ap- 
preciation (1 unit), Freehand 
Drawing (2 units), Orientation (9 
units), Physical Education (1 unit), 
Business English (3 units), Ego. 
nomic Geography (3 units), a total 
of 16 units. This program was 
shown to an official of the Univer. 
sity of California, who was asked: 
“How much credit will the College 
of Engineering allow this prospec- 
tive sophomore?” The official looked 
at the program and with dry humor 
replied, “Physical education is re- 
quired by law.” 

While the foregoing illustration 
is probably an extreme one, it does 
bring out one of the evils of simply 
listing courses. The other main 
method followed in presenting the 
curricula to the students is in of- 
fering a series of parallel curricula 
for student selection. For example: 
The junior college with which the 
speaker is connected is offering 
twenty different parallel curricula. 
Eleven are isthmian in character, 
i.e., for students expecting to trans- 
fer to the university or professional 
school upon completing the junior 
college training. Nine curricula are 
terminal in character. They are for 
students who wish one or two years 
of college work beyond the high 
school and expect the junior college 
to prepare them for an immediate 
place in the world. 

Each curriculum has its definite 
subject courses laid out for each 
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semester of the two years of the 
junior college. At the head of each 
curriculum is printed a short de- 
scription explaining the purpose of 
that particular group of courses. 
The student has a wide range of 
selection in choosing his curricu- 


-Jum. Once the curriculum is chosen, 


his electives are immediately nar- 
rowed to a small field as he must 
follow the courses listed for the 
current semester. 

To illustrate A student has a 
range of twenty curricula from 
which to choose. Suppose he selects 
the “Liberal Arts C.” At once his 
range of electives is limited. In the 
first semester the student must take 
the following courses: English, For- 
eign Language I, Science I, Citizen- 
ship I, and Physical Education. In 
Foreign Language the student may 
choose French, German, or Spanish 
while a similar selection may be 
made in science, but the student 
must select a foreign language and 
a science. If he wishes to avoid one 
or the other of the last-named sub- 
jects he must change to another 
curriculum. 

A similar plan has been worked 
out by Principal W. F. Barnum for 
the Santa Monica High School. He 
offers his students a selection from 
eight different parallel curricula. 
An administrative curricular inte- 
gration is maintained with the jun- 
ior college through printing among 
the notes at the bottom of each 
high-school curriculum “for 13th 
and 14th years, see Junior College 
Catalog , Curriculum page 








If we think in terms of the cur- 
riculum of the individual student 
and of developing proper guidance 
agencies to help him in the function- 
ing of his curriculum, we shall no 
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longer get excited over whether we 
have 6-3-3-2 or 6-4-4 or any other 
numerical set-up. We shall have 
one community operating very ef- 
fectively under the 6-4-4 plan be- 
cause the local conditions determine 
that that is the best plan for that 
community. Another community 
will operate under the 6-3-3-2 plan 
also very effectively, because its lo- 
cal conditions have caused its de- 
velopment. In both communities, 
however, through their parallel cur- 
ricular offerings and their guidance 
programs the individual student 
has a program that is integrated 
throughout his secondary school pe- 
riod. 


A TRANSITIONAL STAGE 


The Junior College is in a transi- 
tional stage. It should not be tied 
down by either tradition or hard 
and fast standards. We _ should 
adopt an experimental attitude. We 
should encourage various types of 
experiments in various types of sec- 
ondary schools scattered through- 
out the entire country. To illustrate 
An experiment in integrating 
chemistry is being carried on in 
a certain Midwestern high school. 
It offers only one year of chemistry, 
making it a senior elective subject. 
The course covers the same ground 
as the freshman chemistry course 
of the State University. Through 
special approval of the regional ac- 
crediting association and the uni- 
versity the students taking the 
course in high school are admitted 
to the advanced chemistry courses 
in the university, and in not a single 
case has a student failed. This is a 
splendid example of attempting to 
integrate the secondary curriculum. 

It may not be out of place to call 
attention to an experiment that is 
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partially under way in the institu- 
tion with which the speaker is con- 
nected. It is with a view of inte- 
grating the social sciences. Most of 
the students have had in the high 
school a one-year world survey of 
history course and also a year of 
American history and civics. It is 
planned to require the first semester 
in junior college a three-hour course 
called citizenship, which is a sort 
of sociology. The second semester 
course would be a three-hour course 
in psychology, the third semester a 
three-hour course in philosophy, 
and the fourth semester a three- 
hour course in applied economics. 
It is felt that if the student goes on 
to the university he has had a broad 
foundation on which he can build 
his specialized courses. If he does 
not go on to the university but goes 
out into life, he goes out with a 
breadth of cultural training that will 
enable him to “take his place in the 
world” with a broader view of his 
duties as a citizen than he would 
otherwise have. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


1. The great overlapping of high 
school and junior college courses 
clearly indicates the need of more 
closely integrating the secondary 
curriculum. 
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2. The objectives to be gained by 
the end of the junior college periog 
are: (a) The student should be at 
home in the intellectual life of his 
day; (b) he should have gone far 
enough in one or two branches of 
learning to know what the pioneerg 
are doing in those fields; (c) he 
should be an independent scholar: 
(d) he should be ready to specialize. 

3. The type of school organiza- 
tion is purely an administrative de- 
vice determined by local conditions. 

4. The individual curriculum of 
the student should be uppermost in 
administrative planning. 

). Experimentation with the cyr- 
riculum should receive encourage- 
ment throughout the country. 

6. In the period of transition 
through which the junior college is 
now passing, hard, set standards 
should be avoided. Junior colleges 
of all types, both public and private, 
should be urged to carry on various 
curricular experiments. These ex- 
periments should be made available 
to the educational world through 
the media of such organizations as 
this, of educational magazines, and 
of schools of education. Let us ever 
remember that someone else’s suit 
of clothes may fit him better than 
our own suit would do, and not be 
too hasty in demanding absolute 
conformity. 
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National Survey of Secondary Education 


WILLIAM MARTIN PROCTOR* 


The National Survey of Second- 
ary Education had its beginning in 
the work of the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Educa- 
tion. This committee was made up 
of representatives of all the regional 
associations of secondary schools 
and colleges in the country, and in 
addition certain members at large, 
including representatives of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, and 
the United States Bureau (now Of- 
fice) of Education. At the Boston 
meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence, in 1928, the proposal 
was made that there should be a 
national survey of secondary educa- 
tion. This suggestion was endorsed 
by United States Commissioner of 
Education Tigert, who engineered 
the drawing up of the necessary leg- 
islation. The bills embodying this 
legislation were supported by the 
members of the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Educa- 
tion and promptly passed by the 
United States Congress. The time 
limit for the conduct of the survey 
was fixed at three years, and the 
sum appropriated was $225,000. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


The task of organizing the survey 
fell to the lot of Dr. William John 
Cooper, the new Commissioner of 
Education, who was made director. 
Dr. Leonard V. Koos, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, was chosen as asso- 


* Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


ciate director, to be in active charge 
of the survey, with Carl A. Jessen as 
assistant director. The first step in 
the organization of the survey was 
to secure the services of a group of 
nine consultants, and an advisory 
committee of thirty educational ex- 
perts. It is also a part of the plan 
to appoint another advisory group 
consisting of thirty laymen, to act 
with the educational experts in 
making a final review of the find- 
ings of the survey. 

While the special consultants and 
members of the advisory committee 
were being selected, all interested 
agencies were requested to send in 
suggestions regarding projects to be 
undertaken by the survey. The 
members of the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Educa- 
tion were especially active in offer- 
ing suggestions. These suggestions 
were collected and classified by Dr. 
Ashbaugh of Ohio State University. 
When the committee of nine con- 
sultants met in Washington, D.C., 
in the autumn of 1929, a tentative 
selection was made of fields to be 
covered by the survey. These find- 
ings were submitted to a meeting of 
the Advisory Committee, the con- 
sultants, and the members of the 
National Committee on Research in 
Secondary Education, held at Phil- 
adelphia in February, 1930. The 
tentative recommendations of the 
consultants, with slight amend- 
ments, were adopted at this gath- 
ering. 
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FIELDS OF INVESTIGATION 


The fields of investigation chosen 
in the manner above described were 
four: (1) the types of organization 
of secondary schools; (2) the sec- 
ondary school population; (3) ad- 
ministrative and supervisory prob- 
lems; (4) the curriculum and ex- 
tra-curriculum. Certain important 
aspects of secondary education, 
such as teaching and finance, were 
deliberately omitted because they 
are to be included in other nation- 
wide studies now in progress or to 
be proposed. Other omissions were 
made because of limitations of the 
budget for the survey. 

The staff for the survey has been 
drawn from the entire country. The 
plan has been to have specialists in 
each of the fields to be covered in 
the survey serve on a part-time 
basis, receiving necessary, author- 
ized expenses, and pay only for the 
days actually devoted to the survey 
work. The only full-time workers, 
with one or two exceptions, are 
young men who have recently 
completed their advanced graduate 
work and are therefore willing to 
serve at modest salaries for the 
prestige and experience to be gained. 
In this way a maximum of service 
and efficiency is secured at a mini- 
mum cost. It is therefore assured 
that the government will get the 
highest possible yield in survey re- 
turns for the money expended. 


THE CALIFORNIA PROJECT 


This audience is no doubt more 
interested in the California project 
and its relation to the junior col- 
lege movement than in further de- 
tails of the manner in which the 
National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation has progressed to date. The 
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writer was appointed head specia}- 
ist in school organization, and put 
in charge of the survey of three Ca). 
ifornia counties, Monterey, Stanis- 
laus, and Sonoma. Mr. Scovil §. 
Mayo was appointed field assistan} 
and has put in practically all of his 
time gathering data and drawing 
the necessary maps. The counties 
above named were chosen because 
they illustrated the various aspects 
of vertical articulation between the 
units of the school system, i.e., ele- 
mentary, junior high school, senior 
high school, and junior college, 
Later, through the co-operation of 
the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, three more counties, Kern, San 
Bernardino, and Orange, were added 
to the original project. These six 
counties, therefore, constitute the 
California project of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education and 
represent a rather complete sam- 
pling of the various types of admin- 
istrative organization which influ- 
ence vertical articulation either fa- 
vorably or unfavorably. 

The effect of the type of district 
upon the vertical articulation of the 
units of the school system is very 
well illustrated by the fact that, 
while there are one hundred and 
fifty-two junior high schools in the 
state, there are only twenty-six of 
these found outside of city school 
districts. Thus, in California, which 
had a very large part in stimulating 
the spread of the junior high school 
movement, the junior high school is 
essentially a city district and not a 
rural district institution. The rea- 
son for this condition of affairs is 
found in the fact that in California 
the union high school district is the 
prevailing type of organization for 
high-school purposes outside of the 
cities. These union high school dis- 
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tricts are formed by the union of 
from two to twenty elementary dis- 
tricts for high-school purposes only. 
When the district has been organ- 
‘zed there is one board which ad- 
ministers the high school, and from 
two to twenty baqards which admin- 
ister the elementary districts. This 
means that the elementary districts 
control grades one to eight, inclu- 
sive, and the union high school dis- 
trict board controls grades nine to 
twelve, or grades nine to fourteen, 
inclusive, if there is a junior college 
district or department. 

When an attempt is made to or- 
ganize a junior high school in a 
union high school district it is neces- 
sary to secure the consent of all of 
the elementary school boards in the 
district to the education of seventh- 
and eighth-grade children under the 
auspices of the high-school board, 
and also to turn over to the high- 
school board all state and county 
money and to pay to the high-school 
district the local tax money raised 
for seventh- and eighth-grade pur- 
poses as “tuition” for this educa- 
tional service. About the only way 
this can be successfully accom- 
plished is to organize a union ele- 
mentary district co-terminous with 
the union high school district, and 
then let the two boards enter into 
the necessary legal, financial, and 
educational arrangements. 


FORT BRAGG AND COMPTON 


Within the past two years the 
very difficult feat of establishing a 
junior high school in a union high 
school district has been accom- 
plished in two California communi- 
ties, i.e, Fort Bragg, Mendocino 
County, and Compton, Los Angeles 
County. At Fort Bragg a union high 


school district composed of nine- 
teen elementary districts worked 
out the problem by creating a union 
elementary -district by election and 
annexation and then organizing on 
the 6-3-3 plan under a single super- 
intendent for the elementary and 
high-school units. At Compton five 
or six elementary districts co-oper- 
ated to work out a 6-4-4 plan of 
organization, i.e., six elementary 
grades, a four-year junior high 
school, grades seven, eight, nine, 
and ten, and a combined senior high 
school and junior college. However, 
the difficulties encountered in each 
case, both legal and political, serve 
to emphasize the magnitude of the 
task accomplished by these two 
superintendents. It is apparent that 
the necessary legal procedure must 
be simplified before the movement 
toward reorganization on the 6-3- 
3-2 or the 6-4-4 plan in union high 
school districts will make appre- 
ciable progress in California. 

In each of the counties now in- 
cluded in the California project of 
the National Survey of Secondary 
Education, there is at least one jun- 
ior college. In Orange County there 
are two junior colleges, one at Ful- 
lerton, and one at Santa Ana. One 
of the problems for which solution 
will be sought has to do with the 
redistricting of the counties in such 
a way that existing junior colleges 
would receive better support, and 
other areas which need junior col- 
lege service may be enabled to se- 
cure it. In one of the counties there 
is a strong junior college struggling 
under a heavy burden because of its 
limited taxable area, although it 
serves the entire county admirably. 
This situation presents an excellent 
opportunity for a county junior col- 
lege. In another county there is a 
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junior college in a city district 
which would be greatly strength- 
ened if contiguous union high 
school districts could be added to 
the present supporting district. An- 
other district in the same county 
presents an ideal situation for tak- 
ing in contiguous territory in two 
adjoining counties for the organi- 
zation of a joint-union junior col- 
lege district. The previous situation 
would necessarily lead to organiza- 
tion on the 6-3-3-2 basis, while the 
joint-union district could, owing to 
transportation conveniences and 
other conditions, be organized to 
advantage on the 6-4-4 plan. 


MANY TYPES POSSIBLE 


From the foregoing it will be ap- 
parent that the staff in charge of 
the California project is not com- 
mitted to any particular type of 
county or district organization. The 
sole object is to try to discover what 
the most satisfactory administrative 
areas may be under existing condi- 
tions. When these data are gath- 
ered it will be our purpose to sug- 
gest administrative reorganization 
based on the educational, social, 
and economic needs and resources 
of the various communities in- 
volved. The ultimate objective will 
be to help solve the problem of ver- 
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tical articulation so that each areg 
may secure that type of organiza. 
tion which will enable it to render 
the highest quality of educationa] 
service to its constituents. In some 
cases the most desirable outcome 
may be found to be the 6-6 plan, in 
others the 6-6-2 plan, or the 6-2-4.9 
plan, or the 6-4-4 plan. At the pres- 
ent stage of the investigation the 
need is very apparent for legislation 
which will make it possible to se- 
cure larger administrative units for 
all educational purposes, under one 
board of education and one superin- 
tendent of schools. Legislation is at 
present so complicated, and vested 
interests are so strongly entrenched, 
that the only hope for relief lies in 
a complete revamping of the school 
code of the state. 

Solution of the problems of ar- 
ticulation in California will be of 
assistance to other states. Illinois, 
for example, has its township or- 
ganization for the support of high 
schools, and this raises the same 
problems in that state as are raised 
by the union high school district in 
California. The contribution which 
the California survey may make to 
the improvement of conditions else- 
where is the ultimate justification 
for the inclusion of this project in 
the National Survey of Secondary 
Education. 
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What Manner of Child Shall This Be? 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS* 


A. INTRODUCTORY 


Thirteen years ago next month, 
that honored prophet and leader of 
the early junior college movement 
in California, Dr. Alexis F. Lange, 
dean of the School of Education of 
the great university at whose doors 
we are niveting this evening, de- 
livered an address entitled, “The 
Junior College — What Manner of 
Child Shall This Be?” It has seemed 
to me wise today to re-examine the 
implications of this question in 
view of the phenomenal develop- 
ment of the junior college move- 
ment in the years that have passed. 
Accordingly I have chosen the same 
title as Dr. Lange used in 1917. In 
truth, however, it is no longer ap- 
plicable, for, as Dr. Cooper has 
shown, the junior college, at least 
in California, has now passed 
through the stages of childhood and 
youth to that of early manhood. 
Possibly our question should at 
least be modernized to read, ““What 
manner of youth shall this be?” 

In my judgment the most funda- 
mental problem to consider in en- 
deavoring to answer this question 
today, and in suggesting the direc- 


* Associate professor of Education, Stan- 
ford University, California. This paper 
is a condensation of chapters xxvi and 
xxvii of the author’s book on The Junior 
College to be published this spring by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company in their 
series of Riverside Textbooks in Educa- 
tion. Limitations of time have necessi- 
tated the omission of much of the evi- 
dence and illustrative material which are 
Stated in the chapters mentioned. 


tion of desirable development in the 
next decade or more, is that of the 
form of organization of this vigor- 
ous and energetic youth and its 
relation to the other units of the 
American educational system. In 
particular, shall it be a two-year or 
a four-year unit? Is the widely her- 
alded 6-4-4 plan the ultimate sum- 
mum bonum of educational happi- 
ness? 

In reviewing the literature on the 
6-4-4 plan, one is reminded of the 
classic observation of Mark Twain 
with reference to the weather, that 
a great deal has been said about it, 
but very little seems to have been 
done about it! Much has been said 
and written about the 6-4-4 plan, 
but only a few such institutions 
have been established. Little has 
been written about the two-year 
junior college, but much has been 
done about it, as indicated by the 
hundreds of existing colleges of this 
type. There is danger that the 
busy, practical school administra- 
tor, without time to examine criti- 
cally the question in its basic as- 
pects, hearing so much of the ad- 
vantages of the progressive 6-4-4 
plan, will come to believe, on ac- 
count of the mere frequent repe- 
tition of the same statements, that 
there is only one side to the ques- 
tion and that he is distinctly un- 
progressive if he does not work to- 
ward it. There is no difficulty in 
finding numerous presentations and 
re-presentations of the advantages 
claimed for the four-year junior 
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college. Outstanding ones have 
been made by Harbeson of Pasa- 
dena, by Koos, by Zook, by Wood 
of Stephens, by Proctor, by Eby be- 
fore this Association at Fort Worth, 
Texas, two years ago, by Commis- 
sioner Cooper in the School Review 
recently, and by Superintendent 
Sexson of Pasadena at the Atlantic 
City meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association last spring. 
Search as one may, however, he 
will not find a single systematic 
presentation of the other side of the 
question. It seems, therefore, that 
there is a distinct place for a com- 
prehensive discussion of the dis- 
advantages of the 6-4-4 plan, and 
of the points in favor of the pre- 
vailing type of institution, in order 
that the thoughtful student of jun- 
ior college problems may weigh the 
arguments, both pro and con, and 
draw his own conclusions. 


B. CERTAIN MISCONCEPTIONS 


1. Reasons for junior colleges in 
general.—In reviewing the extensive 
6-4-4 plan literature, I have been 
impressed with the number of ar- 
guments stated by many writers 
which are excellent reasons for the 
existence of junior colleges in gen- 
eral, but are not at all distinctive of 
the 6-4-4 plan. In many cases, how- 
ever, they are assumed to be unique 
in their application to it. Two ex- 
amples may be given. 

First, a committee of twenty-five 
members of the faculty of the Poly- 


1 An exception should perhaps be made 
in favor of the brief article by J. B. Lil- 
lard, “The 6-3-3-2 versus the 6-4-4 Plan 
of Organization for the Public Junior Col- 
lege,” School and Society (August 23, 
1930), XXXII, 262-64. This was published 
after the chapter upon which this paper 
is based was written. 
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technic High School of San Frap. 
cisco, in a preliminary report ad. 
vocated the 6-4-4 plan on twelve 
grounds. This report is quoted ap- 
provingly by Dean W. W. Kemp of 
the University of California as “one 
of the best briefs for the 6-4-4 plan.” 
Here are some of the reasons jt 
gives: 

The educational progress of the pu- 
pil through the adolescent period jg 
less strenuous. 

The administration can bring cul- 
tural, vocational, and pre-professional 
training nearer to the people and thus 
encourage adult education. 

It offers larger opportunities for ex- 
tension courses. 

It gives the opportunity of having 
better trained instructors for the ado- 
lescent periods and for the corre- 
sponding courses of the universities 
and at the same time eliminates the 
large classes so prevalent in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years in the uni- 
versity. 


I cannot see that any one of these 
reasons applies to the four-year jun- 
ior college with any more force than 
to the two-year one. They may be 
valid arguments for junior colleges 
in general, but in what respect are 
they unique to the 6-4-4 plan? 

Secondly, on several occasions, 
Principal Harbeson of Pasadena has 
made the _ following’ statement, 
which was also made by Superin- 
tendent Sexson at Atlantic City last 
spring: 

The most basic concept of the 6-4-4 
plan is a recognition of the fact that 
the thirteenth and fourteenth years, 
the years now embraced in the junior 
college, are, in reality, secondary in 
character and are, in fact, a part of a 
well-rounded system of secondary edu- 
cation. If they are a part of the sec- 
ondary school system they should be 
attached to the public schools, as it is 
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a recognized fact that universal public 
education stops with the completion of 
secondary education. 

Although I have studied this 
statement carefully, since it is said 
to be “most basic,” yet to me it 
seems to be an example of a non 
sequitur argument as far as it ap- 
plies to the four-year junior college. 
It is just as basic to the two-year or 
to the six-year institution. There 
seems also to be a hiatus between 
the first and second sentences. Why 
does it follow, even if these two 
years are “secondary” (whatever 
that may mean), that they should 


be “attached” to the public schools 


in a peculiar administrative rela- 
tionship which involves splitting 
the prevailing high school squarely 
in two and welding its upper half 
into an integral whole with the two 
junior college years? It may be 
frankly admitted that the junior 
college is a part of the public-school 
system, without any necessary im- 
plication whatever that it must be 
administratively united with two 
and only two years of secondary 
education immediately adjacent to 
it. If this is a true “basic concept,” 
it is basic to all junior college edu- 
cation, not to a particular type of 
administrative plan. 

2. A single secondary school.— 
There is another group of argu- 
ments which if valid and logical are 
even stronger arguments for a 
single unified six or even eight-year 
secondary school rather than for 
one broken into two four-year units. 
If they prove anything, they prove 
too much. Time cannot be taken to 
develop this idea further, but it is 
not difficult to verify the fact that 
it applies to several of the ten argu- 
ments in favor of the 6-4-4 plan 
soon to be considered. 


C. MAIN ARGUMENTS FOR 6-4-4 PLAN 


With these words of caution re- 
garding the nature and applicability 
of some of the arguments which 
have been advanced for the 6-4-4 
plan, let us turn now to a consider- 
ation of the main arguments for it 
as set forth by Commissioner Coop- 
er in his School Review? article 
and by others. 

1. The psychological argument: 
“The four-year junior college is pe- 
culiarly fitted to the needs of the 
periods of adolescence.” 

There are two main theories of 
psychological development, the sal- 
tatory theory, and the gradual the- 
ory. The former, holding that there 
are certain periods when sudden 
and pronounced mental, physical, 
and social changes occur, has been 
popularized by G. Stanley Hall and 
his followers, and has had a pro- 
found influence on_ educational 
thought and administrative prac- 
tice. The theory of gradual develop- 
ment, resulting from thousands of 
careful scientific measurements by 
Thorndike and his followers, seems, 
however, to be far better established 
at the present time and destined to 
modify practical school procedure 
still more. There are many who still 
hold to the older theory, and it will 
be worth while to examine the psy- 
chological argument from the stand- 
point of each theory inturn. _. 

a) The saltatory theory.—Let it 
be assumed, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the saltatory theory is 


2William John Cooper, “Some Advan- 
tages Expected to Result from Administer- 
ing Secondary Education in Two Units of 
Four Years Each,” School Review (May 
1929), XXXVII, 335-46. These and other 
advantages claimed for the 6-4-4 plan are 
fully treated in chapter xxv of the au- 
thor’s book, The Junior College. 
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true. There are well-marked stages 
of adolescence, early, middle, and 
late. Students can be divided into 
well-marked groups, pre-pubescent, 
pubescent, and post-pubescent. Pu- 
bescence occurs about age fourteen. 
The lower four-year unit (average 
age twelve to sixteen) covers the pe- 
riod of pubescence, and the upper 
four-year unit, average age Six- 
teen to twenty, covers post-pubes- 
cence. The two units are especially 
adapted to the peculiar needs of 
these two periods—so runs the ar- 
gument. 

The best evidence shows that 
there are not such sudden changes 
at these periods as has been sup- 
posed in the past. Even if this were 
not true, however, the matter of age 
will bear investigation. The ages 
given are average ages. There is 
nothing so comforting as an aver- 
age—and nothing so dangerous to 
rely upon at times. How wide is the 
distribution that leads to the aver- 
age? Public junior colleges are co- 
educational institutions, although 
boys and girls tend to mature at 
distinctly different ages. Further- 
more, the extensive researches of 
Crampton and of Baldwin, based 
upon over six thousand cases, show 
that maturity in girls varies all the 
way from ten to seventeen years of 
age, and in boys from twelve to 
eighteen years. At age fourteen, for 
example, only twenty-eight per cent 
of the 4,800 boys studied by Cramp- 
tion were pubescent, while twenty- 
six per cent were still pre-pubes- 
cent. Even among a reasonable 
proportion of children the range of 
variation is at least three years. 
Consequently, it is impossible to fix 
the time of the secondary school 
entrance to fit the average of such 
variable factors. 
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The varying age of pubescence js 
not the only factor, however, which 
makes it difficult to organize a rigiq 
school system so as to fit such a 
widely varying function as pubes- 
cence. Every school survey has 
found a wide age-grade distribution. 
For example, at Sacramento, Sears 
found fourteen-year-old children in 
every grade from the first through 
the ninth. In the eighth grade sty- 
dents varied from ten to nineteen 
years of age. Only forty-three per 
cent were normal for their grade. 
Or take the situation with 546 mem- 
bers of the entering class of the 
Pasadena four-year junior college 
in the fall of 1929. Since they were 
in the eleventh grade it might be ex- 
pected that they would average six- 
teen years of age, and such was the 
case. But less than forty-five per 
cent were actually of that age. The 
others varied in age from fourteen 
to twenty-five years. 

With such wide variability in 
chronological age in any grade, with 
such equally wide variability in de- 
velopment of pubescence, the futil- 
ity of adjusting a curriculum or a 
system of school organization to 
the supposed peculiar psychological 
characteristics of a population is 
evident. | 

b) The gradual theory.—There 
is not time, nor is this the appropri- 
ate place, to review the extensive 
experimental literature of the past 
two or three decades tending to es- 
tablish the gradual as contrasted 
with the saltatory development of 
the chief features, physical, mental, 
and social, with which the schools 
have to deal. The consensus of opin- 
ion at the present time seems to be 
that the differences between the dif- 
ferent stages of adolescence, are by 
no means so profound or sudden as 
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many schoolmen have been taught 
to believe. If this is true, then 
most assuredly the psychological 
foundation for a four-year junior 
college rests upon unstable and 
shifting sands. 

Doak S. Campbell, secretary of 
this Association, in his Doctor’s dis- 
sertation, made an attempt to eval- 
uate the whole psychological argu- 
ment, especially from the junior 
college standpoint. He examined all 
available literature dealing with the 
psychology of adolescence, particu- 
larly stressing experimental, quan- 
titative studies. His conclusions, 
therefore, are worth careful consid- 
eration, although time will permit 
quotation of but a small portion of 
them: 

So far as the literature discloses, 
there has been no experimentation in 
this field which bears directly upon 
the problem of fitting the junior college 
unit to the period of later adolescence. 

Such experimentation as has been 
reported in this field shows that these 
periods are not radically different and 
distinctly separable from those imme- 
diately preceding or immediately fol- 
lowing, and the consideration of them 
in this light is responsible for cer- 
tain erroneous conceptions concerning 
them. 

The conception of the junior college 
as a completion unit of secondary edu- 
cation, designed to fit the period of 
later adolescence involves more than 
the mere mechanical readjustment of 
administrative machinery. 


The psychological argument, then, 
may be dismissed at the present 
time as having little if any bearing 
on the question of the relative mer- 
its of the two-year or four-year 
junior college. 

2. The articulation argument: 
“The four-year junior college would 
eliminate undesirable overlapping 


of courses (amounting to an aver- 
age of at least fifteen per cent) be- 
tween high school and college.” 

A certain amount of overlapping 
is not only permissible, but desir- 
able. In teaching freshman mathe- 
matics, in college, for example, I 
found it highly profitable to spend 
fully fifteen per cent of the time in 
reviewing high-school mathematics, 
even though it would be classed as 
duplication by the criteria employed 
by Koos. Furthermore, even though 
the same subject-matter is treated, 
it may be treated from different 
standpoints in different schools. 
Take for example the subject in 
which Koos found the greatest over- 
lapping, English literature. As proof 
of overlapping he found that Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets were read in fifteen 
high schools and twenty-two col- 
leges. It is possible that if a student 
took a course in Shakespeare in the 
upper division, he might read the 
sonnets again. And again in his 
graduate work. What lamentable 
overlapping! It is possible that he 
has studied them from different 
standpoints each time, historical, 
vocabulary, appreciation, and crit- 
ical. Possibly, when he gets to 
teaching English literature in the 
junior college he may even overlap 
some more and read them again— 
and not without profit. Koos’s con- 
clusion that “the actual repetition 
of materials can hardly be less than 
a full fifth of all the work taken in 
the high school” has been widely 
quoted. Mere duplication of mate- 
rial, however, is not necessarily to 
be condemned. It may be handled 
with profit by different methods and 
with different objectives at different 
levels. 

It may be frankly admitted, how- 
ever, that there is some undesirable 
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overlapping. It by no means follows 
that such overlapping and duplica- 
tion of material will be eliminated 
because courses are given in one in- 
stitution. We have heard occasional 
complaints of overlapping between 
departments in the same institution. 
I have an impression that overlap- 
ping of courses has also been found 
to exist even in a single department 
—the department of education, for 
example. Overlapping, then, is not 
a matter that is necessarily related 
to the question of a two- or a four- 
year institution. 

The elimination of undesirable 
duplication and closer articulation 
is a matter essentially of curricu- 
lum revision and organization. Su- 
perintendent Sexson tells us how it 
is actually being accomplished at 
Pasadena. He says that: 


There is a committee for each major 
subject of the curriculum, and each 
committee is endeavoring to reorganize 
the curriculum throughout the entire 
system, in such a way as to remove 
duplication and overlapping. .... A 
syllabus is finally worked out and 
printed for each subject covering all 
the grades in which it forms a part of 
the curriculum. 


This is an excellent description of 
the technique of curriculum revi- 
sion that has been carried out, not 
only at Pasadena but at Sacra- 
mento during the past two years 
under the able leadership of Dr. W. 
M. Proctor. There is this difference, 
however: Sacramento has an inde- 
pendent two-year college. Subject- 
matter committees have _ studied 
each subject throughout the entire 
system, from the _ kindergarten 
through the junior college; they 
have eliminated duplication, co- 
ordinated the whole, published ten- 
tative syllabi, almost exactly as de- 
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scribed at Pasadena. I would not 
hesitate to guarantee that Dr. Proe. 
tor and his committees have evolve 
a curriculum at Sacramento which 
shows no more duplication from the 
grades through the junior college 
than is found at Pasadena. Curric- 
ulum revision and the elimination 
of undesirable duplication and over. 
lapping are independent of the ex- 
istence of a two-year or four-year 
junior college. 

3. The economy - of - cost argu- 
ment: “The four-year plan will 
make notable savings in housing, 
maintenance, and operation.” 

Unquestionably, one institution 
can be operated at less expense than 
two, and in so far as this is true it 
constitutes a valid argument for a 
four-year institution which is par- 
ticularly potent with the taxpayer. 
The fancied saving may be some- 
what overestimated, however, and 
there may be other factors that 
more than offset any financial gain, 
It is easy to make general state- 
ments of economy. What facts 
can be found with regard to this 
feature? There are two aspects to 
be considered, (a) saving in capital 
outlay, buildings, and grounds, and 
(b) saving in maintenance and op- 
erating costs. These will be consid- 
ered separately. 

a) Saving in capital outlay.—Re- 
garding this feature, Harbeson says: 


Three secondary schools, the junior 
high school, the senior high school, 
and the junior college, all housed in 
separate plants constitute not only 
poor educational organization, but an 
intolerable waste of public funds, as 
well. 


It must be remembered that the 
same total school population must 
be provided for under either form of 
organization, with sufficient class- 
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rooms in either case. If there are 
two buildings instead of three, they 
must be larger ones. There should 
be some saving in construction of 
auditorium, laboratories, and other 
special features, however. But it 
should be remembered that the ma- 
jority of two-year junior colleges 
are and for some time to come can 
be housed with the high school, us- 
ing one wing or one floor of the 
existing high-school building, with 
common use of auditorium, cafe- 
teria, gymnasium, athletic fields, 
and other relatively expensive spe- 
cial features and equipment. 

Even in the most expensive case, 
however, where three complete 
plants are built instead of two, the 
savings for two plants only would 
be much less than 33 per cent, since 
the same school population must be 
accommodated in either case. Let 
us make a liberal estimate, and as- 
sume a net saving of 15 to 20 per 
cent of capital outlay in favor of the 
6-4-4 plan. With the life of a build- 
ing estimated at twenty to thirty 
years, this would mean a net annual 
saving of 4% to 1 per cent of the 
total building cost. On a half-mil- 
lion-dollar plant, the annual saving 
on capital outlay would amount to 
$2,500 to $5,000 per year—worth 
saving, of course, but scarcely an 
“intolerable waste,” especially if 
any educational advantage can be 
shown as a compensating feature. 

b) Saving in maintenance. — 
From most careful available studies 
of junior college expenses, it is seen 
that instructional salaries consti- 
tute 67 per cent of the total cost, 
while all instructional costs are 80 
per cent of the total. There can be 
little, if any, saving in instructional 
salaries. The same number of 
classes, with minor exceptions, will 


have to be maintained in the four- 
year unit as in the two separate 
ones. There will be some saving in 
library and laboratory costs, al- 
though maintenance costs in them 
vary to a considerable extent on a 
per capita basis—the chief saving 
will be found in the general items of 
operation, maintenance, and fixed 
charges. Heat, light, and janitor 
service will be somewhat less. There 
would be a saving in the salary of 
one administrator, but the larger 
four-year institution would prob- 
ably require a_ vice-principal or 
similar officer whose salary would 
offset the saving to a considerable 
extent. This is only a rough esti- 
mate, assuming entirely separate 
plants, where the greatest possibili- 
ties of economy would be found. 

Where the senior high school and 
junior college are operated in the 
same plant, as is the case in most 
institutions, the saving in the adop- 
tion of the 6-4-4 plan would be 
much less. Pasadena furnishes an 
excellent example where definite 
facts can take the place of theory 
and estimates. Superintendent Sex- 
son, in discussing the economies ef- 
fected through the administrative 
organization of the Pasadena Junior 
college, stated: 


Large savings were effected in ad- 
ministrative offices and in the reduced 
secretarial staff necessary to handle 
the unit organization. It is difficult to 
estimate accurately how much of a 
saving was effected by reason of the 
new organization, but a conservative 
figure would be 20 per cent of the 
total overhead. 


Assuming that the total overhead 
was 20 per cent of the budget, this 
means that the net savings was 20 
per cent of 20 per cent or 4 per cent 
of the entire budget. The budget 
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for 1928-29 amounted to $233,000. 
Truly a saving of $9,000 in a bud- 
get of a quarter of a million is not 
to be despised, if it is not obtained 
at too great a cost of other features. 
A saving of 4 per cent is somewhat 
less than might be anticipated, 
however, in view of the sweeping 
claims for economy made for this 
type of organization. If this were 
really a determinative feature, it 
would be still more economical to 
have a single plant for the entire 
eight-year secondary period. With 
the financial saving thus shown to 
be such a minor feature, the ulti- 
mate criterion must be in terms of 
educational desirability, not of 
minor financial economy. 

4. Economy-of-time argument: 
“The superior student can finish the 
course in three years instead of 
four.” 

This is undoubtedly true and 
forms a valid argument for the four- 
year junior college, at least in the- 
ory. It would be interesting to have 
data from Pasadena showing what 
percentage of the students actually 
graduate in three years instead of 
four, but sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed to secure such information. 
It will probably be only a small pro- 
portion. The two-year junior col- 
lege is not a strait-jacket, how- 
ever, for the same brilliant student 
who can finish the four-year course 
in three years has the opportunity 
to finish the four-semester course in 
three semesters. 

There are two educational phi- 
losophies. One holds that material 
is the basic unit, the other that time 
is the basic unit. Should the student 
scurry through the curriculum as 
fast as possible, or should he re- 
main in school the normal amount 
of time, and if he is extra capable, 
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spend his time in getting just that 
much more out of a so-called “ep. 
riched curriculum” rather than ip 
hurrying on to join an advanced 
group to which he may not be go. 
cially adjusted? I strongly favor the 
theory that time is the basic unit, | 
would urge that every student ep- 
tering junior college should nor- 
mally remain for the entire two 
years, taking only the normal num- 
ber of units, but being encouraged 
to do superior work in those units, 
if his ability permits. Should the 
junior college encourage speed or 
thoroughness? The economy-of- 
time argument seems partially true, 
but not highly important. 

5. The argument of vocational 
preparation: “The four-year junior 
college can do a distinctive and 
unique work in training students 
for semi-professional occupations,” 

This argument as stated by Dr. 
Cooper in his School Review article 
is difficult to understand or to ac- 
cept. It seems to rest upon a mis- 
conception of Dr. Leonard’s mean- 
ing in the quotation which he uses 
to prove his case. Dr. Cooper says, 
“Professor Leonard suggested a 
permanent field for our proposed 
upper secondary [four-year] unit.” 
A careful reading of Dr. Leonard’s 
entire article, however, originally an 
address before this Association, 
shows that he was not thinking at 
all of the four-year college but of 
the two-year one. He says, for ex- 
ample: 


Let us examine a few occupations 
within the middle level, choosing from 
among those adapted to full-time junior 
college instruction. Pharmacy clearly 
falls within this level. .... The typi- 
cal course for pharmacists covers two 
years of study. .... Optometry.... 
nursing .... commerce... . public 
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service.... engineering .... the great 
majority of agricultural pursuits, are 
really of the middle level, and require 
only two years of training instead of 


four or five. 


Nothing could be clearer from the 
entire address than that Dr. Leon- 
ard was not suggesting a “perma- 
nent field for our proposed up- 
per secondary [four-year] unit.” A 
stronger argument could scarcely 
be made for the two-year junior col- 
lege from the vocational or semi- 
professional standpoint than the one 
contained in Dr. Leonard’s address. 

6. Argument from size: “The 
four-year junior college permits col- 
lege opportunity in places too small 
to justify a two-year college.” 

It is not easy to see the signifi- 
cance of this argument. If one hun- 
dred students is too small a number 
for a separate two-year unit, how 
will two hundred be much better 
for a four-year one? Athletically, it 
may be a little better off, but scho- 
lastically, what is the difference? As 
many small upper division classes 
will have to be maintained. The 
additional eleventh and _ twelfth 
grade students are not going to in- 
crease the size of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth grade classes appre- 
ciably. 

7. Guidance argument: ‘More ef- 
fective organized guidance is pos- 
sible in the four-year institution 
than in the two-year one.” 

There is some strength to this ar- 
gument, but even as Koos implies in 
his statement of it, its logic really 
leads to a single eight-year unit 
with a unified guidance policy cov- 
ering the entire period. Junior col- 
lege guidance is not a matter so 
much of advice as information, and 
there is no reason why this cannot 
be given in different units, and with 


some benefit through contacts with 
new personalities and _ different 
points of view. In a well-organized 
guidance program a student’s test 
records, personality ratings, and all 
other pertinent personnel data in a 
constantly increasing amount ac- 
company him in every transition 
from the kindergarten through the 
university. 

8. Argument of analogy with 
German education: Some writers 
point longingly to Germany and the 
German Gymnasium as the ideal 
example of secondary school organi- 
zation. The German Gymnasium, 
however, is a single unit, not two 
four-year separate institutions. Fur- 
thermore, conditions are so very 
different with the German two-class 
educational system which has de- 
veloped under foreign conditions 
from the American single educa- 
tional ladder for all classes that the 
analogy is remote. 

A convincing answer to those 
eager to transplant the German 
Gymnasium to American soil is 
found in the experience of the 
American Lutheran Church. To 
train educated leaders, American- 
ized Gymnasia were established in 
the United States as early as 1839, 
with the curricula of the German 
humanistic Gymnasia. The intel- 
lectual advancement of the young 
men was equal to the gains obtained 
in a high school and the two years 
of junior college. After extensive 
study, the general convention of the 
church in 1920 decided to change 
all of the schools of this type, nine 
in number, over into four-year high 
schools, and two-year classical jun- 
ior colleges. An indigenous tree 
does not always flourish when 
transplanted to foreign soil. 

9. The compulsory school law ar- 
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gument: “The legal school-leaving 
age in most states is sixteen, co- 
inciding with the beginning of the 
four-year junior college.” 

It is true that there are thirty-one 
states with sixteen years as the 
compulsory school age, but there 
are ten in which it is seventeen or 
eighteen years, and the tendency 
seems to be to raise it rather than 
to lower it. Further, we have seen 
in discussing the psychological ar- 
gument that less than half the stu- 
dents at Pasadena in a single grade 
were actually sixteen years of age. 
This argument, therefore, seems to 
have a maximum efficiency of less 
than half the students in less than 
two-thirds of the states! 

The inquiry may also be made as 
to whether it is an unmixed bless- 
ing to have the school unit coincide 
with the compulsory age limit. At 
the present time there is a strong 
tendency for a boy who arrives at 
the age of sixteen at the middle of 
his high-school course to go on and 
finish it, possibly taking special 
trade or commercial work in the last 
two years, thus securing two years 
of education beyond the legal re- 
quirement. The same boy is much 
less likely to secure any further 
education if he “finishes” the lower 
four-year unit at sixteen. It is much 
harder to enter a new and strange 
institution than to continue in an 
old one. 

10. Argument of superior teach- 
ers: ““The four-vear college attracts 
better teachers and administrators.” 

Harbeson says: “The four-year 
college is educationally the most ef- 
ficient form of organization for the 
upper secondary school system. It 
provides an organization of such 
dignity and scope as to attract the 
best-trained and most experienced 
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staff of teachers and administra. 
tors.” 

I have no desire to argue the 
question as to whether Pasadena 
has superior teachers. I am sure 
that it has. I wish to inquire, how. 
ever, whether it is the four-year jup- 
ior college with the accompanying 
“dignity and scope” or the superior 
salary and enticing climate of Pasa. 
dena that are chiefly determinative. 
The average salary in California in 
1928-29 according to official state 
reports was higher for both princi- 
pal and instructors at Pasadena 
than in the state as a whole. From 
all reports, very superior teaching 
is found at Stephens College. Is this 
due to “dignity and scope”? Pos- 
sibly so. It is worth noticing, how- 
ever, that the typical salary of a 
professor at Stephens is $6,500. 
Given similar resources, one might 
be able to secure a moderately high 
grade of administrators and in- 
structors even in a two-year college, 
although suffering under the handi- 
cap of lack of “dignity and scope”! 


D. DISADVANTAGES OF 6-4-4 PLAN 


Having thus considered the prin- 
cipal advantages claimed for the 
6-4-4 type of organization, I keenly 
regret that limitations of time pre- 
vent me from discussion of a half- 
dozen distinct disadvantages and 
dangers, some temporary, inciden- 
tal to transition—some fundamen- 
tal and permanent. I can only list 
these here in entirely inadequate 
form, without time to elaborate 
them: 


1. The difficulty of intercollegiate 
athletic competition. 

2. Difficulty of adjustment to exist- 
ing administrative practice. 

3. Difficulty of adjustment to vary- 
ing geographical conditions. 
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4, Difficulty of too great variety in 
age of students. 

5, Difficulty of adjustment of in- 
struction to different levels. 

6. Danger of stopping school at 
compulsory age limit. 


E, ADVANTAGES OF TWO-YEAR PLAN 


There will next be considered 
seven advantages which are char- 
acteristic of two-year types of or- 
ganization for the junior college 
years. 

1. Ease of adjustment to existing 
administrative and geographical 
conditions. — This very real prac- 
tical advantage of the two-year jun- 
ior college can be only touched upon 
briefly. The flexibility of the two- 
year institution, its possibility of 
adjustment to all prevailing types 
of secondary school organization 
with a minimum of administrative 
friction and re-alignment, forms one 
of the strongest practical arguments 
in favor of the two-year institution. 

2. Advantages of new contacts.— 
The advantages of new contacts on 
the part of the student are worth 
considering. There is a general feel- 
ing in Europe that students gain 
considerably by attending a variety 
of institutions. In America there 
has been more of a tendency for a 
student to remain in the same insti- 
tution for a long period of time. 
There are some advantages in this, 
from the standpoint of friendships, 
interests, and loyalties. On _ the 
other hand, there is a tendency 
toward restricted viewpoints and 
continuation in a rut. There is value 
in change as well as in continuity. 
There has been a marked increase 
in college migration and flexibility 
in the United States in the last few 
years—witness the floating univer- 
sity, the junior year abroad, the 


transfer from college to university 
at the end of the junior year. The 
student undoubtedly gains much in 
educational outlook and breadth of 
vision from contact with a variety 
of instructors and with a different 
student body. The wealth of new 
and stimulating contacts in another 
institution are a very valuable expe- 
rience for the average student. To 
have three such experiences, instead 
of one or two, in the entire range of 
his “secondary educational” expe- 
rience is often highly profitable and 
stimulating. 

3. Development of leadership.— 
This is an exceedingly important 
function of college education. It is 
a truism that the college men and 
women of today are to be the coun- 
try’s leaders of tomorrow. One of 
the most important agencies for de- 
velopment of leadership is that of 
student activities. It is quite obvi- 
ous, however, that mere member- 
ship in student clubs, societies, 
teams, or other organizations does 
not in itself develop leadership to 
any marked extent. Vicarious train- 
ing for leadership is not likely to be 
highly successful. It is the holding 
of responsible offices that is most 
potent. It is the president, the man- 
ager, the captain, the committee 
chairman who develops real leader- 
ship in his group. It is perfectly 
natural in the four-year institution 
that the majority of such positions 
go to the upper classmen. In fact 
it is inevitable and right. This fact 
is recognized but rather unsatisfac- 
torily excused by Superintendent 
Sexson of Pasadena, when he says 
that 


the students in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades will be given the opportunity 
of increased training in leadership 
when they arrive in the upper division. 
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But why wait until they arrive in 
the upper division. With the high 
school and junior college as sepa- 
rate units, the same student has two 
opportunities for such training in 
leadership. In the two-year junior 
college he waits but one year, in- 
stead of three, for election to the 
most responsible offices in student 
organizations. 

4. Transitional advantages. — 
Much was written and said in the 
earlier years of the century regard- 
ing the “classic gap” between the 
elementary school and the high 
school. The transition was too sud- 
den and abrupt from one institution 
to the other. As a result the junior 
high school was developed, which, 
among other valuable contributions, 
acted as a transitional institution 
and has succeeded very largely in 
closing the disastrous gap formerly 
so noticeable. 

Similarly there has been an 
equally bad gap, in many cases, be- 
tween high school and university. 
The tragic freshman mortality in 
many universities has been pointed 
out by many writers, amounting in 
some cases to 50 per cent or more. 
The junior college, like the junior 
high school, has operated to close 
this unfortunate gap and make the 
transition easier from high-school 
limitations to university indepen- 
dence. The development of these 
two institutions has broken up what 
was formerly two hazardous and 
often disastrous steps, of unneces- 
sary difficulty, into four much 
shorter and easier ones. The steps 
of the educational stairway have 
been shortened and the upward 
progress of the student made “safer 
and saner.” Experience has shown 
that the jumps from the grade 
school to the four-year high school 
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and again from the four-year high 
school to the four-year college were 
too long for safety and happiness jpn 
many cases. 

Have we any reason to suppose 
that transitions from one unit to the 
other of the 6-4-4 plan will not be 
equally difficult and unhappy? The 
length of the units has not been 
changed; they have merely beep 
shifted two years. Is it not likely 
that transition from the upper four- 
year unit to upper division univer- 
sity freedom may still be fraught 
with difficulty and peril? 

The tendency of a quarter-cen- 
tury of American education has 
been toward breaking up educa- 
tional progress into a large number 
of easier steps with shorter transi- 
tions. The two-year junior college 
is exactly in line with this appar- 
ently desirable educational ten- 
dency and a part of it. 

9. Advantage of homogeneity of 
age.—Much stress has been placed 
on the four-year institution from 
the standpoint of adjustment to 
ages of psychological maturity. This 
feature has already been discussed. 
Here it is only desired to point out 
an entirely non-controversial fea- 
ture, viz., that the age group with its 
accompanying physical, social, edu- 
cational, and psychological charac- 
teristics, whatever they may he, is 
certainly much more nearly homo- 
geneous in this respect in the two- 
year college. 

6. Distinctive collegiate atmos- 
phere.—College atmosphere is elu- 
sive and intangible when a defini- 
tion is attempted, but it is very real 
and important to achieve, and not 
difficult to recognize. It probably 
can be maintained in either a four- 
vear or a two-year junior college, 
but the effort is less likely to be 
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successful in the former case. It 
ig doubtful whether calling high- 
school juniors and seniors “college” 
students is going to make them real 
college students in the eyes of high- 
school graduates, upper division 
students, their parents, or the pub- 
lic. The great danger is that the 
four-year junior college, in which 
normally a considerable preponder- 
ance of the students will be found 
in the two high-school years, will 
tend to be more “high-schoolish” in 
atmosphere than collegiate. 

7. Psychology of the American 
people.—For generations it has 
been the deepest desire of thousands 
of American parents to give their 
sons and daughters the benefits of a 
“college” education. Going to col- 
lege has been the great American 
ambition and is rapidly becoming 
the great American habit. America 
may not know exactly what the col- 
lege stands for, it may not recognize 
the technical distinctions between 
“secondary” and higher education, 
but it is very sure that college 
means something distinctive and 
worth while. In the popular mind 
college means an institution follow- 
ing high-school graduation, not 
merely a glorified and amplified 
high school. It is difficult enough to 
get the notion into the public con- 
sciousness that the two-year junior 
college is real college; it will be 
far more difficult for it to feel that 
“college” is a centaur-like hybrid— 
half high school and half college. 

Of course the 6-4-4 advocates 
have a quite simple solution to the 
situation. Just drop “junior” from 
the vocabulary entirely. Call the 
lower four-year unit “high school” 
and the upper one “college.” Then 
America can go to college, only be- 
ginning two years earlier. There are 
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already a bewildering array of in- 
stitutions that call themselves “‘col- 
leges,” from barber colleges on up. 
Surely it would do no harm to drop 
the “junior” and have still another 
variety of college. It should be re- 
membered, however, that there are 
some hundreds of standard four- 
year colleges in the country, almost 
all of them definitely built upon a 
foundation of a four-year high- 
school course, and that these are 
not going to perish overnight, nor 
for a long time to come. There are 
many reasons why it is desirable 
and seems likely that the term “jun- 
ior college” will be a permanent 
addition to our educational vocabu- 
lary. 

It is rather significant that Presi- 
dent W. F. Doughty of Hillsboro 
Junior College, the earliest 6-4-4 in- 
stitution in the country, quite 
frankly prefers the name “senior 
school” to “junior college” for the 
upper four-year unit. Is this not a 
sincere recognition of the fact that 
the proposed upper unit after all is 
not “college”? 


F. ARGUMENT FROM HISTORY 


An argument from history and 
experience is never conclusive. 
There is no assurance that what is, 
or what has been, necessarily 
Should be. Yet the argument from 
history is often enlightening, and, 
combined with other facts and ar- 
guments, forms valuable corrobora- 
tive material. It is of especial sig- 
nificance in the present instance 
because the two-year junior college, 
the three-year junior high school, 
and the 6-4-4 plan are so nearly of 
common age and geographical pro- 
pinquity in origin and early devel- 
opment. 
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Origin of the three movements.— 
It may not be generally known that 
the 6-4-4 plan was first proposed in 
California in 1908, while the jun- 
ior high school movement was 
launched here at Berkeley in the 
same state in 1910, and the first 
two-year junior college in the state 
was established at Fresno in 1910. 
Consider now the following facts: 

a) Since the first three-year jun- 
ior high school was established in 
Berkeley in 1910 it has spread until 
in 1928 there were at least 1,818 
such institutions. While these con- 
stitute but 10 per cent of the high 
schools of the country, 24 per cent 
of the ninth-grade enrollment of the 
country is found in them. In twen- 
ty years the junior high school has 
certainly made a place for itself. 

b) Since the first public two-year 
junior college in California (and 
second in the country) was estab- 
lished in Fresno in 1910, it has 
spread until in 1930 there were at 
least 171 public junior colleges in 
. the country with an enrollment of 
over 40,000 students. In twenty 
years the two-year junior college 
has certainly made a place for it- 
self. 

c) Since the 6-4-4 plan was first 
proposed in California in 1908, al- 
most two decades passed before the 
first institution of this type was or- 
ganized in Texas, and by 1930 the 
number, even including private 
ones, could be counted on the fin- 
gers of the two hands. Why has not 
the 6-4-4 plan, in the same twenty 
years with the many advantages 
claimed for it, far outstripped the 
other two in this race in which all 
three had so nearly an even run- 
ning start? 

It surely has not been for lack of 
advocacy on the part of an impos- 
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ing array of vigorous and powerfy] 
friends. It may be entirely right, 
and the other two plans entirely 
wrong, but it seems a little strange 
that, with such a long time to prove 
itself, actual results of the 6-4.4 
plan as yet are so very meager, 
while in the other two cases they 
are so Strikingly abundant. 

Why change again?—Does it not 
seem a little unfortunate, to say the 
least, after two decades of effort to 
get the junior high school idea into 
the consciousness of the country, to 
turn now and say, “After all, the 
6-3-3 plan is entirely wrong. Don’t 
adopt it, or if you have adopted it, 
junk it. It is the 6-4-4 plan that 
represents the ultimate, the sum- 
mum bonum of educational reor- 
ganization.” 

Argument from history: a 6-4-4 
viewpoint. — The argument from 
history has also been appealed to by 
the advocates of the 6-4-4 plan, 
Thus Principal Harbeson of Pasa- 
dena says: 


The typical junior college with its 
two-year course labors under many 
and serious handicaps. If we judge 
from history such an institution cannot 
survive. The experience of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
Stephens College, and many others has 
demonstrated that an isolated two-year 
institution is not a feasible proposition. 


One is tempted to inquire as to the 
number of individual cases required 
to “demonstrate” the infeasibility 
of a two-year isolated institution, or 
the reason for limiting the institu- 
tions named to the very exceptional 
University of California at Los An- 
geles and Stephens College. What 
are the “many others?” As a prin- 
cipal of logic, a general proposition 
of the type enunciated can only be 
proved by a consideration of all 
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cases; it can be disproved by citing 
a single exception. How about Riv- 
erside and Modesto, which have 
managed to survive as two-year in- 
stitutions since 1921; Fullerton, 
Santa Ana, Chaffey, or San Mateo, 
dating from 1922; and dozens of 
others in all parts of the country? 
We await proof that none of these 
are “feasible propositions” under 
present conditions. 

Dr. Lange’s position.—From the 
standpoint of early history, some 
California writers have made an ef- 
fort to identify Dr. A. F. Lange, “‘be- 
loved prophet of the earlier junior 
college movement” as he is charac- 
terized by his successor at the Uni- 
versity of California, with the 6-4-4 
plan, stating that it was quite in 
accord with his educational philoso- 


phy, the implication being that it 


had not been proposed in his day, 
else he would have espoused it. The 
historical fact, however, is that a de- 
tailed outline of the plan was 
printed in 1908 in the annual report 
of the President of the University 
of California, in which institution 
Dr. Lange had been a member of the 
faculty since 1890, and in which he 
was professor of education from 
1907 until his death in 1924. It was 
also proposed and discussed at the 
meetings of various educational as- 
sociations, state and national, be- 
tween 1910 and 1920, and it could 
thus have hardly failed to come to 
his attention frequently. Is it not 
strange, then, that there is no ad- 
vocacy of it in any of his published 
writings? Perhaps the _ clearest 
statement of his philosophy of the 
junior college is to be found in his 
address in 1917, “The Junior Col- 
lege—What Manner of Child Shall 
This Be?” which gives the title to 
the present discussion: 


This [the junior high school], the 
high school, and the junior college oc- 
cupy the domain of secondary educa- 
ae The junior college must 
never be thought of in terms of the old 
obsolescent order. In the new order, 
its place is at the top. It is the cul- 
mination and fulfilment of the educa- 
tional design incorporated in the inter- 
mediate [i.e. junior high] and the high 
school. 


It is difficult to see how Dr. Lange 
can be claimed as a supporter of the 
6-4-4 plan. This address was de- 
livered almost ten years after the 
plan was printed in detail in the 
president’s report of his own uni- 
versity. 

Are present experiments repre- 
sentative?—Much has been writ- 
ten recently regarding experiments 
with the four-year unit, especially 
in Missouri, Texas, and California. 
It will be worth while to consider 
certain features regarding these in- 
stitutions to see whether they are 
really representative, whether their 
experience with the 6-4-4 plan can 
be accepted without qualifications. 

Stephens College, Missouri.— 
Much publicity has been given to 
the four-year junior college experi- 
ment under way at this institution 
under the auspices of the North 
Central Association. Whatever the 
experiment proves in the five-year 
period given it for trial, it should be 
borne in mind that Stephens is a 
private junior college for girls, un- 
der Baptist auspices. Thus from the 
standpoint of type, sex of students, 
and denominational control, it is 
not at all typical of the public jun- 
ior colleges of the country. The ex- 
periment is being watched with 
great interest, but it is not repre- 
sentative from the public junior 
college standpoint. 
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| There is a most interesting fea- 

ture of the Stephens College enroll- 
ment which is not without signifi- 
cance, however. The _ enrollment 
data by classes for three years un- 
der the four-year plan shows that 
for each of the first two years the 
enrollment of freshmen and sopho- 
mores, i.e., the two lower years of 
the four-year unit, was less than 
5 per cent of the entire student 
body of approximately 600 students, 
while last year it had increased to 
5144 per cent! Nothing could show 
so eloquently as these figures that 
Stephens College is a four-year in- 
stitution in name, but not in fact. 
Essentially it is a two-year junior 
college. To be strictly accurate, this 
statement should be amended to say 
it is 95 per cent a two-year institu- 
tion! This is a most important fact 
to keep in mind in evaluating all 
reports of the success of the Ste- 
phens College experiment. From 
all that I have been able to learn, 
Stephens is doing a very superior 
piece of instruction, but as already 
suggested this can be accounted for 
by superior salaries and inspira- 
tional instruction rather than type 
of organization. This situation is 
even more significant when it Is re- 
called that its president has been 
perhaps the outstanding apostle of 
the 6-4-4 plan. For over a decade he 
has most eloquently preached the 
doctrine of 6-4-4 the country over, 
both by word and by pen. The net 
result of three years’ organization 
on this basis in his institution is in- 
dicated by the 5 per cent lower 
division enrollment. 

Hillsboro and Edinburg, Texas.— 
Hillsboro is the oldest four-year in- 
stitution in the country, but there 
is little evidence that it has been 
outstandingly successful in com- 
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parison with two-year public junior 
colleges in Texas. Influenced by jts 
reputed success, however, Edin. 
burg, Texas, in 1927, adopted the 
four-year type of organization, anq 
considerable publicity was given 
throughout the country to this eyj. 
dence of increasing popularity of 
the 6-4-4 plan, and trend toward 
this so-called “inevitable” type of 
progressive organization. Little or 
no publicity, however, seems to 
have been given to the fact that Eq- 
inburg, after experimenting with 
the four-year plan for two years. 
gave it up last fall (1929) and 
moved the high-school students oyt 
of the junior college into a separate 
high school building, primarily be- 
cause (I quote the words of the 
superintendent in a recent letter to 
me) “Senior high and college stu- 
dents do not mix well.” This is not 
a theory, but an experience, a fact, 
It may be that an ounce of Edin- 
burg fact is worth a pound or more 
of educational theory! 

Pasadena junior college.—There 
remains to consider the experiment 
with the 6-4-4 plan at Pasadena. In 
my opinion, this is in all respects 
the most representative one for the 
local public junior college move- 
ment in the country. With ample 
resources, in a city of 76,000, with 
enthusiastic, capable administrators 
and staff and with an outstanding 
plant worth two million dollars, the 
6-4-4 plan has every chance to suc- 
ceed at Pasadena. The results there 
for the next five or ten years should 
be of much interest and _ signifi- 
cance. Failure there would be al- 
most fatal to the plan. Success, 
however, would not guarantee simi- 
lar success under other less favor- 
able conditions. Personally, I feel 
that a man of the dynamic power 
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and contagious enthusiasm of Prin- 
cipal J. W. Harbeson could make a 
success Of any junior college, 
whether it be one, two, three, four, 
five, or Six years in length. Person- 
ality is more important than type. 
Even Pasadena is not irrevocably 
committed to the 6-4-4 plan, how- 
ever. The statement made by Super- 
intendent Sexson at Atlantic City 
shows a commendable attitude of 
scientific caution that has not al- 
ways been shown by overenthusias- 
tic advocates of the Pasadena plan 
residing in other parts of the coun- 
try. He says: 

Statements to the effect that we have 
abolished the high school as it has 
heretofore been known in American 
education, or that we are committed to 
the conclusion that the total period of 
the public school offering should be 
fourteen years rather than thirteen 
years or twelve years or any other 
specified period are premature at this 
time. We are not committed to any 
form of organization as a finality. 


It is worth mentioning that Pasa- 
dena also maintains a separate four- 
year high school of the regulation 
type, although little publicity has 
been given to the fact. 


G. OBJECTIONS TO THE TWO-YEAR UNIT 


There remain to consider certain 
objections that have been raised to 
the two-year unit and that have not 
been sufficiently considered in other 
connections already. Three such 
may be mentioned: 


1. Development of traditions and 
college spirit —Various writers have 
expressed the belief that two years 
is too short a time to instill the tra- 
ditions, sense of atmosphere, ideals, 
habits, attitudes, or whatever else 
may be essential to the formation of 


“college spirit.” As President Wood 
of Stephens College has so aptly 
expressed it, “The minority 1s 
continually striving to absorb the 
majority.” Superintendent Sexson 
would leave no room for doubt in 
his categorical statement: “It is im- 
possible to develop a very dynamic 
school spirit in a two-year institu- 
tion .... The ideal situation is to 
have a school organization of four 
years in length.” Yet both state- 
ments may be questioned. Is it true, 
that a two-year institution cannot 
develop school spirit? One essential 
for school spirit is a feeling of free- 
dom and independence on the part 
of the students, and a feeling of 
unity in a common purpose. This 
is more likely to be found in a two- 
year institution with a _ separate 
plant and school consciousness, than 
in one where lower division stu- 
dents with separate clubs, diverse 
study hall regulations and other 
necessary disciplinary restrictions 
tend to break up the unity of feeling 
and experience. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it is not necessary to depend 
upon theory, for the experience of 
many two-year junior colleges is 
available for study. It is doubtful 
whether a finer school spirit and 
loyalty can be found anywhere than 
at Sarah Lawrence College. The 
Same may be said for Stephens Col- 
lege. I have visited the former, but 
have never had the privilege of visit- 
ing the latter. From all reports re- 
ceived from others, however, from 
conversations with some of its grad- 
uates, from reading the Stephens 
Standard and other student publi- 
cations, from a contemplation of the 
unity and spirit which resulted in 
the Stephens’ Ten Ideals, I would 
judge that Stephens has had little 
difficulty in developing an admir- 
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able college spirit. At Stephens the 
minority does not seem to have been 
entirely unsuccessful in its efforts 
to absorb the majority, and to instill 
in them the Stephens spirit. And 
Stephens is 95 per cent a two-year 
college. 

At Sacramento there is an inter- 
esting system, where the mid-year 
entering class averages over 150 stu- 
dents. The school is divided into 
four classes instead of two, high and 
low freshmen, and high and low 
sophomores, with semi-annual class 
elections. Thus there is never a ma- 
jority of new students. The advan- 
tages claimed for the four-class sys- 
tem of the standard college are 
found here, only in accelerated 
form. The same is true in the new 
Los Angeles Junior College, with 
its alpha, beta, gamma, and delta 
classes. 

The Sacramento system is not at 
all necessary, however. From visits 
to over thirty California junior col- 
leges, from conversations with stu- 
dents, graduates, and faculty, I can- 
not see that there is not quite as 
fine institutional loyalty, college 
spirit, and atmosphere at Sacra- 
mento, or Modesto, San Mateo, or 
San Bernardino as there is at Pasa- 
dena. Even Principal Harbeson of 
Pasadena recognizes the facts of 
the case as contrasted with a priori 
theory when he says: 

The writer wishes to make due 
recognition of the wonderful contribu- 
tion that has been made by the two- 
year junior colleges. .... They have 
developed a school spirit of greater 
dynamic quality than, a priori, would 
have seemed possible in a two-year 
organization. 


2. Ambitions to become four-year, 
degree-granting colleges.—There is 
some danger here, but to recognize 
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it is to guard against it. This has 
been done by law in many states 
where extension upward is for. 
bidden. Unquestionably such de. 
velopment is justified in some cases, 
however, as in the development of 
the College of the City of Detroit in 
America’s fourth city from the for. 
mer Detroit Junior College, or the 
impending development of Crane 
Junior College of Chicago into a 
four-year municipal college. Is jt 
necessary, in order to prevent such 
development, to weigh down every 
two-year institution with an addi- 
tional two years below, because a 
few institutions, whether under 
justifiable conditions or not, may 
develop ambitions to add two years 
above? Unwarranted ambition may 
be as dangerous for the junior col- 
lege as for Caesar. Shall the inno- 
cent majority, however, be penal- 
ized and encumbered for the pos- 
sible future sins of the minority? 

How great is the real extent of 
this danger? Dr. Campbell, secre- 
tary of this Association, has tried 
to trace the fate of all junior col- 
leges in the country which have 
died, merged with other schools, or 
expanded into four-year senior col- 
leges. He was able to discover ex- 
actly eleven, since the beginning of 
the movement, which have become 
four-year senior colleges, an average 
of much less than one a year. In 
the same period several times this 
number of four-year senior colleges 
have decapitated themselves to be- 
come junior colleges. The balance 
is decidedly on the credit side of the 
junior college ledger! 

3. Junior college as a segment of 
true education.—Various authors 
call attention to the two-year junior 
college as a “mere segment”’ of true 
education, and _ stress the _ extra 
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“preaks” in the educational pro- 
gram introduced by the two-year 
institution. This seems to be merely 
a matter of words. Using the term 
“preaks” suggests discontinuity and 
disorganization, whereas if the term 
“ransition” or “step” is used for 
identically the same organization 
the implication is quite different. 
The advantages of the two-year 
institution from the _ transitional 
standpoint of simpler, easier steps 
have already been pointed out. Per- 
haps the gloomiest picture of all is 
given by Dr. Eby of Texas. He 
says: 

As a two-year institution, the college 
can never be anything but a connect- 
ing link, a bleak and infertile isthmus 
joining the high school and the regular 
arts college. It cannot feel the verye 
of independent being, and develep 
conscious self-respect. It will remain 
a poor, dependent, imitative, servile 
thing, trotting obediently at the heels 
of the higher institutions, and pecked 
at from behind by the high schools. 


Such rhetorical statements as 
these lose their force when con- 
fronted with the simple evidence of 
facts as found in the experience of 
numerous junior colleges through- 
out the country. 

4. General considerations.—Many 
of the objections urged against the 
two-year junior college turn out 
upon examination to be what the 
attorney designates “irrelevant and 
immaterial.” Many are based upon 
a priori grounds, and vanish like 
the fog on San Francisco bay in the 
morning sunlight, when submitted 
to the acid test of experience. 


H. CONCLUSION 


Ray Lyman Wilbur says that we 
are about ready to stop the “fetish 
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worship” of the numeral four in 
American education. In contrast 
with the tendency to abandon this 
fetish worship of the numeral four, 
the Pasadena plan, in its entirety, 
proposes to double and intensify it! 
In its full development the Pasa- 
dena plan carries down into the 
kindergarten and pre-school age 
and in its complete form contem- 
plates an organization which shall 
be four-four-four-four! This is 
beautifully symmetrical and mathe- 
matically perfect. Is it education- 
ally desirable? This paper has tried 
to present the reasons why an af- 
firmative answer is questionable, at 
least in the upper ranges. 

It is fortunate that we do not 
all agree on educational policies. 
Educational progress results from 
difference of opinion, from clash of 
viewpoints. It would be a drab, 
monotonous, uninteresting world if 
we all saw alike. There seems to be 
no immediate danger that the jun- 
ior college world will be drab, 
monotonous, uninteresting! Many 
writers have set forth the advan- 
tages as they see them in favor of 
the 6-4-4 type of organization. I 
have tried to present the situation 
from the standpoint of the two-year 
type of junior college. It cannot be 
denied that the latter is the pre- 
vailing type of organization at the 
present time. Therefore the burden 
of proof rests upon the four-year 
advocates to justify a change. After 
a careful study of all the arguments 
on both sides of the question, I feel 
that that burden is a considerable 
one. Ultimately, of course, the en- 
tire matter will be decided by ex- 
perience and experiment, not by 
theory. For this reason it is to be 
hoped that other institutions will 
try the Pasadena plan, as two other 
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California communities are begin- 
ning to do—Compton and Ventura. 
But they should be recognized as 
frankly experimental. The verdict 
is “not proven.” What the ultimate 
verdict of history will be, only time 
can tell. 

It has been necessary to examine 
critically some of the arguments of 
many leaders who stand high in 
the educational world. It is un- 
necessary to state that the effort 
has been to do this from a thor- 
oughly impersonal standpoint. In 
spite of the criticism which I have 
made of Mr. Sexson’s 1930 address 
at Atlantic City, I am greatly im- 


pressed with a portion of the final. 


sentence of it: 


Pasadena is committed to nothing 
but a sincere search for the truth, and 
in case the experiment does not de- 
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velop satisfactorily she will be the first 
to recognize the fact and profit by the 
experience. 


I am also committed equally 
strongly to a sincere search for the 
truth in the junior college field, It 
is desirable that the strongest pos. 
sible presentations should be made 
of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of both types of organization 
in such a sincere search for the 
truth. In such a worthy objective 
all friends of the junior college 
movement, regardless of whether 
they see through two-year spec- 
tacles, four-year spectacles, or 
tinted educational glasses of other 
hues, may enthusiastically unite— 
in the “sincere search for truth,” — 
which may properly be the closing 
word in this paper of controversy. 
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Minutes and Committee Reports 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges was Called to order by President 
J. B. Lillard in the Claremont Hotel, 
Berkeley, California, at nine-thirty, 
Tuesday morning, November 19, 1930. 

After registration and preliminary 
announcements the program was pre- 
sented according to the published 
schedule. One hundred sixty-nine del- 
egates and visitors were registered, 
representing twenty-two states and the 
District of Columbia. 

The following reports of committees 
were adopted and they represent the 
official actions of the Association. 

In order that more time might be 
allowed for visitors to see junior col- 
leges in California the program sched- 
uled for Thursday morning was held 
Wednesday night. 

Every person who had accepted a 
place on the program was present ex- 
cept Superintendent Vierling Kersey, 
who was kept away from the meeting 
on account of illness. 

The papers and discussions pre- 
sented on the program are found in 
this issue of the Journal. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL 
Secretary 





RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


After the Atlantic City meeting of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges in November 1929 changes in 
personnel in the Research Committee 
occurred and additions were made to 
it. Its present personnel is Lewis W. 
Smith, chairman, superintendent of 
schools, Berkeley; G. H. Vande Bogart, 
Northern Montana School, Havre, Mon- 
tana; J. J. Oppenheimer, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri; E. E. Cort- 


right, Junior College of Connecticut, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut; E. W. Balduf, 
Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. 

As the result of conferences at At- 
lantic City and correspondence since 
that time, certain principles of pro- 
cedure have been determined upon. 
Those principles are as follows: 

1. It is recognized by the Committee 
that certain features of junior college 
education are now under extensive in- 
vestigation by the National Survey of 


- Secondary Education. Naturally it is 


the purpose of the Committee to re- 


_frain from duplicating any of the 


work now being done under the aus- 
pices of the Survey Commission. 

2. Certain investigations may ap- 
propriately be undertaken under the 
auspices of the Committee itself, as, 
for example, the current study now 
being made relative to the standardi- 
zation of blanks of certification from 
junior colleges to higher institutions 
and standardizing agencies. 

3. That it is appropriate to list cer- 
tain outstanding needs for research 
for the further legitimate junior col- 
lege development and ask competent 
investigators to undertake the inves- 
tigation. 

4. To encourage all investigators in 
the junior college field to report to the 
Research Committee the fact that they 
are engaging in such investigations 
and to conduct such investigations 
with the approval of the Committee so 
that junior college authorities over the 
country will feel justified in partici- 
pating in the investigations. 

>. To encourage independent inves- 
tigators, who have developed worth- 
while material, to report the same to 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, through the Research Com- 
mittee, so that their findings may be 
available for the benefit of all con- 
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cerned by having references made to 
them in the publications of the Asso- 
ciation. 

In connection with the above-listed 
principles of action it should be stated 
that it is the policy of the Committee 
to protect all investigators in the prog- 
ress of their investigations from pre- 
mature publication of their material 
while in tentative form. It is desirable, 
however, that the Committee be in- 
formed of the work as.soon as it is 
undertaken and that some knowledge 
be given to the Committee from time 
to time as the work proceeds, in so 
far as the giving of such information 
is not an inconvenience to the inves- 
tigator. At the conclusion of each 
study it is the hope of the Research 
Committee that the findings may be 
made available in the annual meetings 
of the Association, in its published 
proceedings, and in The Junior Col- 
lege Journal. 

A number of investigations have 
been initiated during the last year 
under the approval of the Association, 
through the Research Committee, and 
it is perhaps appropriate to make ref- 
erence to them at this point. It should 
be explained that this policy of stimu- 
lating investigation has barely started 
and at the present time no more can 
be done than to report progress. An 
annotated list of the research under- 
taken is as follows: 

1. In December 1929 approval was 
granted to W. W. Hale, registrar of 
Birmingham - Southern College, Ala- 
bama, to undertake a study of “Junior 
College Graduates of 1926 to 1929 in 
Universities and Four-Year Colleges.” 
This study was undertaken under the 
best of auspices with an extended and 
well-worked-out preliminary plan. It 
is unnecessary to make a detailed re- 
port of it at this time because Mr. Hale 
is on the present program and has 
made his own report. 

2. Another investigation that was 
started last year and which has been 
proceeding in a satisfactory way dur- 
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ing the current year is that undertaken 
by L. B. Cooper on “Sabbatical Leave 
for College Teachers,” the result of 
which is to be presented as the basis 
for a Doctor’s dissertation at the Unj- 
versity of Cincinnati during 1930-3}. 
The plan for this study has the follow. 
ing features: 

‘In making the study, it is designed 
(1) to collect, organize, and present 
all significant data obtainable from a 
survey of the practice in sabbatical] 
leave for college teachers; (2) to make 
some constructive recommendations 
for administering leaves; and (3) to 
make constructive suggestions as to 
how teachers on leave could use the 
time to the greatest possible advantage 
to the institutions and to themselves. 
The statistics of the study will be 
based on questionnaires addressed (1) 
to all (about 1,500) college presidents 
(including junior colleges); (2) to a 
large number of teachers who have 
been on such a leave; (3) to repre- 
sentatives of various college associa- 
tions; (4) to all college accrediting 
agencies; and (5) to college organi- 
zations in several foreign countries. 
The study will also include a history, 
legal status, survey of literature, board 
rulings, etc., relative to the sabbatical 
leave.” 

Although this study includes college 
teachers, it is expected that it will 
include specific reports relative to jun- 
ior college teachers. Some tentative 
conclusions are available. The pre- 
liminary tabulation seems to indicate 
that the private junior colleges grant 
sabbatical leave on pay more liberally 
than any other group; that state junior 
colleges are next in the list; and that 
municipal junior colleges have this 
practice least of all. 

3. One of the most extended studies 
is that undertaken by Professor H. G. 
Shields, of the University of Chicago, 
on the subject, “Business Education on 
the Junior College Level.” An ex- 
tended outline is presented by Pro- 
fessor Shields in four sections: Sec- 
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tion I, “The Problem”; Section Il, 


«Criteria for Junior College Business — 


Education’’; Section III, “The Status of 
Business Education on the Junior Col- 
lege Level”; Section IV, “An Interpre- 
tative Statement Concerning Junior 
College Business Education.” In con- 
nection with this outline Professor 
Shields makes the following comment: 

“With respect to Section II, there is 
a study under way at the School of 
Commerce and Administration relative 
to the effectiveness of certain pre- 
requisites in commerce in relation to 
more advanced work in the field. Stu- 
dents who are taking work in market- 
ing, finance, risk and speculation, and 
accounting have been given an ele- 
mentary economics test, and a follow- 
up study will be made to determine 
the kind and amount of elementary 
economics necessary to carry on ad- 
vanced work in commerce. The data 
obtained from this experiment ought 
to be helpful to junior college adminis- 
trators who are interested in elemen- 
tary economics as preparation for 
advanced work in commerce. It is 
possible that I shall have the co-opera- 
tion of one or two other university 
schools of commerce, but at present 
the experiment has been limited to 
the School of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration at the University of Chicago. 

“Also the faculty of the School of 
Commerce and Administration con- 
templates the introduction of an ex- 
perimental course called a ‘Survey of 
Business’ to be given on the junior 
college level and to follow the first 
course in elementary economics. This 
course is planned to meet the needs of 
those who are not necessarily inter- 
ested in advanced professional work 
in commerce, but who wish a general 
background of business knowledge. It 
will therefore serve to meet the termi- 
nal as well as the preparatory func- 
tion of the junior college. 

“It is with respect to Section III, 
‘The Status of Business Education on 
the Junior College Level,’ that the Re- 


search Committee can be very helpful. 
The check-list which I am about to 
send out should be filled by adminis- 
trators of junior colleges and by the 
heads or members of the economics 
and business staffs of the various 
schools. If I get a rather good re- 
sponse to the check-list, I shall have 
some useful data on the question of the 
status of business education in the 
junior college. 

“Of course, one does not care to stop 
with the matter of the status of busi- 
ness education in the junior college. 
Junior college administrators are in- 
terested in organizing their economics 
and business education not alone from 
the standpoint of preparing for fur- 
ther work in the field but also from the 
standpoint of terminal business edu- 
cation. The second section, referred 
to above, will therefore contain some 
data on the semi-professions in busi- 
ness. In other words, Section II, on 
the ‘Criteria for Business Education,’ 
is an attempt to answer for junior col- 
lege officials the question, ‘What kind 
of business curriculum should I offer, 
taking into account all the functions 
of the junior college?’ ” 

4. A significant study is undertaken 
under the supervision of Professor 
Grayson N. Kefauver, associate profes- 
sor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, by Einer Jacob- 
sen. The subject is “A Study of the 
Postgraduate High-School Student” 
and is for his Doctor’s dissertation. It 
is readily seen that there is a direct 
connection between the postgraduate 
student problem in high school and 
the work of the junior college. Ac- 
cording to Professor Kefauver’s state- 
ment: “Some high schools have a 
student group which would make a 
good-sized junior college, but are not 
making any special provision for their 
training.” Mr. Kefauver states: “In 
this investigation we shall obtain data 
on the characteristics of the students 
in this group, the type of training they 
are taking, their educational and voca- 
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tional plans, special education provi- 
sions for them, and related factors.” 

5. A second study under Professor 
Kefauver’s supervision is undertaken 
by W. H. Guthridge, of the Junior Col- 
lege of Parsons, Kansas. Professor Ke- 
fauver’s preliminary statement in this 
connection is as follows: “In this in- 
vestigation we shall compare the char- 
acteristics of the students who go away 
to college and who remain for the jun- 
ior college, and we shall also attempt 
to find out the characteristics of the 
students encouraged to extend their 
education beyond high school with the 
development of the junior college. In 
other words, if the junior college is 
serving as a popularizing institution, 
who are the students who are availing 
themselves of this opportunity. You 
can see that we are most interested in 
obtaining information about the stu- 
dents who would not have gone be- 
yond the high school if the junior col- 
lege had not developed in the local 
community. We shall also check the 
influence of the junior college develop- 
ment on the enrollment in the high- 
school grades. There are some data 
in the investigation by Koos, in his 
comparison of attendance in higher in- 
stitutions in communities with and 
without higher institutions in the local 
community, in which there is indi- 
cation that more students go to high 
school in communities with facilities 
for higher education. We shall attempt 
to find whether or not the presence of 
higher educational facilities tends to 
encourage students to avail themselves 
of high-school training.” 

6. An important investigation has 
just been authorized on the part of 
E. Everett Cortright, president of the 
Junior College of Connecticut at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. He takes for 
his investigation the “Junior College 
Movement in the Ten Northeastern 
States.” He proposes to provide a nar- 
rative of its development, types of 
organization represented, educational 
services being rendered, and articula- 


tion with the educational work above 
and below. 

7. Finally, it should be stated that 
the requests sent out under the aus. 
pices of the Committee itself concerp- 
ing standard certification blanks used 
by colleges and regional associations 
have had a good response and, al- 
though the request was sent out some 
time ago, reports are still coming in, 
We are now about ready to assemble 
and classify the material with a view 
to making a later report. This probably 
cannot be done finally before the an- 
nual meeting next year. 

It is the belief of the Committee that, 
although final reports are not at this 
time made, significant progress has 
been made and that the co-operation 
which the committee hopes to secure 
will result finally in great benefit to the 
members of the Association. 


L. W. SMITH 
Chairman 


[| NoreE.—At the conclusion of his re- 
port, Mr. Smith introduced Dr. J. T. 
Wahilquist, of the University of Utah, 
who gave a summary of a research 
study carried on by him under the ap- 
proval of the Research Committee of 
the Association. This study has been 
reported in greater detail in two ar- 
ticles by Dr. Wahlquist in the Novem- 
ber and December, 1930, issues of The 
Junior College Journal.| 





COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


In the opinion of your Committee on 
Standards, it is well to keep in mind 
the purpose of the standards that we 
shall adopt and print in our proceed- 
ings. In the first place, it should be 
noted that we do not use these stand- 
ards to determine membership in our 
Association., In other words, the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges is not a standardizing agency, 
except in territory where there are no 
accrediting agencies that take account 
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of the junior college. Your Committee 
has proceeded on the thought that the 
purpose of our standards is to set forth 
what we consider the junior college 
should be at the present stage of its 
development. We have kept in mind 
that our Association covers the whole 
United States and that, of necessity, 
there must be different types of junior 
colleges. Therefore, any set of defini- 
tions, aims, and standards must be gen- 
eral and mechanical rather than spe- 
cific and functional. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE STANDARDS 


I. Organization.—The junior college, 
in its present development, comprises 
different forms of organization. First, 
a two-year institution embracing two 
years of collegiate work in advance of 
the completion of an accredited sec- 
ondary school course. The two-year 
curriculum of this type shall be equiv- 
alent in prerequisites, methods, and 
thoroughness to that offered in the first 
two years of an accredited four-year 
college. Second, an institution em- 
bracing two years of standard colle- 
giate work as defined above integrated 
with one or two contiguous years of 
fully accredited high-school work ad- 
ministered as a single unit. 

II]. Entrance requirements. — The 
two-year junior college should require 
for admission the satisfactory comple- 
tion of a four-year course with at least 
fifteen standard units from a second- 
ary school approved by some recog- 
nized accrediting agency. Three of 
these units shall be English. The four- 
year junior college should require 
eight standard units for entrance and 
the three-year type, twelve standard 
units. In any case the major portion 
of the units accepted for admission 
should be definitely correlated with 
the curriculum to which the student 
is admitted. 

For entrance to terminal or finishing 
courses in the two-year junior college 
or the upper division of the four-year 
junior college the equivalent of fifteen 


units should be required. This equiva- 
lent may be demonstrated by entrance 
examinations, ability tests, or by the 
proven ability of the student to profit 
by the instruction offered. 

II. Graduation requirements.—For 
graduation the student, in addition to 
meeting the entrance requirements for 
the particular type of curriculum he 
is pursuing, must complete, during the 
last two years of the course, sixty se- 
mester hours or thirty session hours 
(in addition to physical education) of 
credit with such scholastic qualitative 
requirements as are adapted by each 
institution to its conditions. 

A session hour is defined as a credit 
given for work in a class which meets 
for at least one sixty-minute period 
(including ten minutes for change of 
classes) weekly for lecture, recitation, 
or test for a session of thirty-six weeks 
(including not over two weeks for all 
holidays and vacations). Three hours 
of laboratory work should count as the 
equivalent of one hour of lecture, reci- 
tation, or test. : 

IV. Permanent records kept.—A sys- 
tem of permanent records showing 
clearly all credits (including entrance 
records) of each student shall be care- 
fully kept. The original credentials 
filed from other institutions shall be 
retained. 

V. Number of college departments.— 
The junior college shall offer instruc- 
tion in at least five separate depart- 
ments (e.g., English, social science, 
mathematics, foreign language, and 
natural science). There shall not be 
fewer than five teachers employed spe- 
cifically for instruction in the upper 
level of the junior college, giving the 
major portion of their time to such 
instruction. 

VI. Faculty.— The training of the 
members of the faculty in the aca- 
demic department should include at 
least one year of graduate study major- 
ing in the subject to be taught, together 
with evidences of successful experi- 
ence or efficiency in teaching. A junior 
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college should be judged largely by the 
scholarly achievement and successful 
experience of its teachers. 

(With regard to the average number 
of class hours per week for each junior 
college teacher, this subject is being 
given special study under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Research; 
consequently, no definite standard is 
proposed at this time.) 

VII. Size of classes.—(This subject 
is being given special study under the 
direction of the Committee on Re- 
search; consequently, no definite 
standard is proposed at this time.) 

VIII. Registration. — No junior col- 
lege shall be accredited that has fewer 
than fifty students in its two upper 
years. 

1X. Support.—The minimum income 
for the operating educational expenses 
of the junior college should be $20,000 
for the two-year junior college or $30,- 
000 for the four-year type, of which 
ordinarily not less than $10,000 should 
be derived from stable sources such as 
permanent endowment, public. or 
church support. 

A junior college that does not have 
such support from endowment, 
church, state, or public sources must 
show, for a period of three or more 
consecutive years immediately preced- 
ing its application for accrediting, 
that its charges and expenditures are 
such as to show a minimum average 
annual net surplus of $10,000. 

These amounts are understood to be 
the minimum for the smallest junior 
colleges. Increase in student body, 
and faculty, should be accompanied 
by a corresponding increase of income 
from stable sources. The financial 
status of each junior college is to be 
given serious consideration in rating 
its efficiency. 

X. Library.—For the smallest junior 
college there should be a carefully 
chosen library, adequately catalogued, 
modern and well distributed with 
moderate duplication, of not less than 
4,000 volumes as an initial collection, 
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exclusive of public documents, Selecteg 
with special reference to college work 
and with a well-selected list of curren; 
periodicals and magazines. 

The library shall be in charge of , 
full-time librarian with the same quajj. 
fications and educational background 
as a teacher in the junior college, jp. 
cluding from twenty-four to thirty ge. 
mester hours in an approved library 
school or equivalent’ in specific traip. 
ing for library. An adequate number 
of assistants shall be provided. 

XI. Laboratories.—The laboratories 
shall be adequately equipped for inj. 
vidual work on the part of each sty. 
dent, and an annual income shall be 
provided. It is recommended that 
the school with limited income be 
equipped for good work in one or 
two sciences and not attempt work ip 
others. 

XII. Material equipment.—The loc. 
tion and construction of the building, 
the lighting, heating, and ventilation 
of the rooms, and the nature of the | 
laboratories, corridors, closets, water 
supply, school furniture, apparatus, 
and methods of cleaning shall be such 
as to insure hygienic conditions for 
teachers and students. 

XIII. Curriculum and spirit of ad- 
ministration. — The character of the 
curriculum, the efficiency of instruc- 
tion, the system of keeping students’ 
records, the spirit and atmosphere of 
the institution, the nature of its pub- 
licity, and its standing in the educa- 
tional world shall be factors in deter- 
mining its rating. 

XIV. Student activities. — Athletics, 
amusements, fraternities and_sorori- 
ties, and all other student activities 
shall be administered under faculty 
supervision and shall not occupy an 
undue place in the life of the college. 

In judging the standing of a junior 
college, account shall be taken of the 
existence of and the influence upon 
the students of such student activities 
as student government; student publi- 
cations; literary societies; debating 
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teams; current event, scientific, musi- 
cal, artistic, and foreign clubs; reli- 
gious and social service organizations. 


H. G. NoFFSINGER, Chairman 
JoHN W. HARBESON 





COMMITTEE ON HONOR SCHOLAR- 
SHIP SOCIETIES 


Immediately following the last an- 
nual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, Phi Theta 
Kappa, national honorary scholarship 
society, was informed of the approval 
of the Association, conditioned on 
their acceptance of the constitution as 
drawn up and approved by the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges at 
the 1929 meeting in Atlantic City. 

At their annual meeting following, 
Phi Theta Kappa accepted the consti- 
tution as their own. At the same time 
they made seven amendments to the 
constitution which were approved by 
your Committee. Your Committee rec- 
ommends the continued approval of 
Phi Theta Kappa. 

Your Committee recommends the 
approval by the American Association 
of Junior Colleges of Phi Rho Pi, na- 
tional honorary forensic society. 


H. A. Cross, Chairman 
C. A. NELSON 
ELINORA WINFREY 





AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We, your Auditing Committee, have 
examined the books, bank balances, 
checks, and report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer and find them correct. We 
wish to commend the Secretary-Treas- 
urer not only for the accuracy with 
which the accounts are kept, but also 
for the simple arrangement which 
makes the books easily examined and 
checked. We find that the Secretary- 
Treasurer keeps a voucher record for 
every expenditure, which aids the 
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auditors in easily checking the ac- 
counts. 


J. THOMAS DAVIS 
RicHArD G. Cox 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
November 5, 1930 


Balance, 1929 report....... $ 207.15 
Received from members.... 2,035.00 
Gift for Research Committee 25.00 
Proceedings and Directory... 125.00 











a $2,323.15 
Disbursements ............ 2,154.32 
eT $ 168.83 
Check outstanding ......... 38.81 
Bank balance ...........$ 207.64 


D. S. CAMPBELL 
Secretary-Treasurer 





COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The American Association of Junior 
Colleges, meeting in the Claremont Ho- 
tel, Berkeley, California, November 18 
and 19, 1930, hereby expresses grate- 
ful appreciation of the fine spirit of 
hospitality shown the members while 
here. 

We mention especially the untiring 
efforts of Superintendent L. W. Smith 
of the Berkeley schools, a former presi- 
dent of this body, in providing the 
services of his secretary, a high-school 
orchestra, and various members of his 
staff who assisted in looking after the 
visitors. 

We thank the Chamber of Commerce 
and Miss Cora L. Williams for the de- 
lightful drive through the city, the 
University grounds, and the visit to 
Williams Junior College. 

We fully appreciate the reports of 
our proceedings in the daily news- 
papers of this region. 

The management of the Claremont 
Hotel has provided adequate facilities 
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and has given efficient and courteous 
service. 

Our officers have provided a most 
instructive and inspiring program. We 
thank them and all who have taken 
part on the program. 

We appreciate the presence of so 
many of the officers and faculty mem- 
bers of the University of California, 
Stanford University, the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

In the death during the year of Dr. 
Frederic Ernest Farrington, of Chevy 
Chase School, this Association lost one 
of its most appreciated and valuable 
members. 

We note with pride the presence at 
this meeting of so many who have 
been in the organization and have 
worked with it from the beginning. 
All living former presidents and sev- 
eral others who have attended prac- 
tically all the meetings for ten years 
have been here. This is the best evi- 
dence of the vitality of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges and the 
best guarantee of future success. 

We are highly pleased with the in- 
itial number of our official periodical, 
The Junior College Journal, and we 
pledge to Dr. Walter C. Eells and his 
staff our full co-operation. We feel 
that tnis journal will meet a lons-felt 
need. We will help give it the wide 
circulation that it so richly deserves. 

Special mention should be made of 
the splendid endorsement given the 
junior college movement by President 
Robert G. Sproul of the University of 
California. His clearly defined posi- 
tion will greatly stimulate the growth 
and development of this new educa- 
tional unit. 

GEORGE F. WINFIELD, Chairman 
ARTHUR G. PAUL 

G. H. VANDE BOGART 

Harry B. ANSTED 
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COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Your Committee makes the follow. 
ing report on nominations of officers 
and committees and place of meeting 
for the American Association of Jyp- 
ior Colleges: 


President: RicHarp G. Cox, Gulf Park 
College, Gulfport, Mississippi 


Vice-President: G. H. VANDE Bogart, 
Northern Montana School, Havre, 
Montana 


Secretary-Treasurer: Doak §S. Camp. 
BELL, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 


Members of the Executive Committee 
(terms to expire in three years): 
J. B. LILLArbp, Sacramento Junior 
College, Sacramento, California; Ep- 
GAR D. LEE, Christian College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri 


Member of the Executive Committee 
(term to expire in one year): War- 
REN W. Way, St. Mary’s School and 
Junior College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina 

Committee on Standards: JAmgs 
THOMAS Davis, John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College, Stephenville, Texas, 
to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of J. J. Oppenheimer 


Time and place of next meeting.— 
The Committee recommends Kansas 
City, Missouri, for the place of meet- 
ing. The time of the meeting shall be 
on Thursday and Friday immediately 
preceding the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the ex- 
act date to be set by the Executive 
Committee. 


EpaGar D. LEE, Chairman 
H. G. NOFFSINGER 
A. C. OLNEY 
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Report on Junior College Journal 


Last year, at Atlantic City, the Asso- 
ciation approved the plan presented 
by the Stanford University Press for 
the publication of a monthly journal 
under the joint editorial control of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges and the School of Education of 
Stanford University. Details were left 
to be worked out by the Executive 
Committee. After much careful plan- 
ning a four-year contract for the pub- 
lication of The Junior College Journal 
was signed by official representatives 
of the Association, the Press, and the 
School of Education, which was satis- 
factory to all concerned. By it the As- 
sociation makes a payment of $350 for 
publication of its annual proceedings 
as one issue of the Journal, and, in 
addition, guarantees to make up any 
deficit up to $500 annually. Any fur- 
ther deficit is to be met by the pub- 
lishers, the Stanford University Press. 
The contract calls for the publication 
of nine numbers annually, with a to- 
tal of not over 600 pages, including 
the proceedings of the annual meeting. 

The publishers estimate that ap- 
proximately one thousand paid sub- 
scribers will be required to place the 
Journal on a paying basis. Although 
only two numbers have been issued at 
the date of this meeting, already the 
subscriptions are in excess of four 
hundred copies. 

From the map which is exhibited 
here, the national distribution of sub- 
scribers can be seen at a glance. The 
map shows that subscribers are al- 
ready found in all but five states. It 
also indicates that there are over two 
hundred junior colleges in which as 


1Exhibited at the convention, not re- 
produced here. 


yet there are no subscribers. It is felt 
that every junior college, whatever its 
size, Should have at least two subscrip- 
tions, one for the administrative head 
and one for the library. In addition, 
it is hoped that there will be many 
subscriptions from other members of 
the faculty. This will be necessary to 
place the Journal on a paying basis, 
and is educationally desirable if it is 
to be of the greatest value to the entire 
junior college constituency. Bakers- 
field Junior College has the’ best record 
to date with ten subscribers, Modesto 
has nine, Jackson (Michigan) has 
seven, and Lyons Township (Illinois) 
has six. 

The editorial policy of this fledgling 
in the field of educational journalism 
has been defined in the first issue and 
need not be repeated here. In general, 
it is planned to make the publication 
representative of all phases of the 
junior college movement in all parts 
of the country. The co-operation of all 
is asked, not only in making it a suc- 
cess from the financial standpoint but 
also from the editorial standpoint. In 
particular, the news, discussion, and 
bibliographical departments can only 
be fully successful if matter is con- 
tributed to them from all classes of 
junior colleges in all parts of the 
country. It is the special desire of the 
editorial board that The Junior Col- 
lege Journal shall be national in scope, 
character, and interest. The realiza- 
tion of this aim will require the assist- 
ance of junior college men and women 
in all parts of the country. Sugges- 
tions for improvement in any direc- 
tion will be welcome from any mem- 
ber of the Association. 

WALTER C. EELLS 
Editor 
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MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
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1922 March 24, 25 Memphis, Tenn. Geo. F. Winfield Martha McKenzie Reid 
1923 February 27, 28 Cleveland, Ohio James M. Wood Doak S. Campbell 


1924 February 26, 27 Chicago, III. James M. Wood Doak S. Campbell 
1925 February 20, 21 Cincinnati, Ohio Louis E. Plummer Doak S. Campbell 
1926 March 17, 18 Chicago, IIl. H. G. Noffsinger Doak S. Campbell 
1926 December 3, 4 Jackson, Miss. L. W. Smith Doak S. Campbell 
1928 March 12, 13 Chicago, III. Edgar D. Lee Doak S. Campbell 
1928 December 3-5 Fort Worth, Tex. J. Thomas Davis Doak S. Campbell 
1929 November 19, 20 Atlantic City, N.J. John W. Barton Doak S. Campbell 
1930 November 18, 19 Berkeley, Calif. Jeremiah B. Lillard Doak S. Campbell 


* Preliminary conference, called by the United States Bureau of Education. 
+ Deceased. 
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